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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 



I. 
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"It is common knowledge that employment rela- 
tions in American education have become a major ^ 
source of conflict between the National Education 
Association (NEA) and the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) and their state and local affiliates. 
The NEA advocates a set of procedures labeled "pro- 
fessional negotiation" and the AFT advocates collect-; ' 
ive bargaining. "1 

The demands of organized teacher groups for the right 
to participate in the determination of school policy have 
become a source of ever-increasing concern since 1961, 
the year in which the United Federation of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO, won representation rights for New York's 40,000 
plus teachers, over the opposition of the National 
Education Association's local affiliate. 

From that point on, the activities of the NEA were 
marked by an increasing militancy and activism in the area 
of teacher welfare. Casting about for a technique of 
bargaining which would "get the job done," yet avoid 
the stigma of "blue collar unionism," NEA developed the 
techniques of "professional negotiations" and "sanctions," 
which embody most of the essential techniques of private 
sector collective bargaining and strikes. 

The significance of the development of two relatively 
powerful and militant interest groups in opposition to 
America's highly authoritarian educational bureaucracy is 

i i | in 1 i I mpm «,t i ■ ■■ g— il" ■. 

^Myron Lieberman and Michael H. Moskow . Collective 
Negotiations for Teachers (Chicago : Rand' McNally and 

Co . , 1966) , pp . 
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virtually unprecedented. It represents a potential realign- 
ment of the traditional power and influence structure in 

American schools . 

Fischer recognized this in 1964, when he stated: 

"Virtually every innovation in the American schools during 

this decade will he influenced by. ..the insistence of 

teachers on the right to express their views on school 

p 

policy questions.” 

Although teacher militancy is general in nature, its 
primary impact to date has been upon urbanized areas of 
the country. This may be due to the fact that urban areas 
are receptive to the ideology of collective action, 
having dealt with organized labor for several decades. 
Another reason may be the larger number of teachers in 
urban systems and the increased bureaucratic impersonality 
of the working situation, both of which can contribute 
to a feeling of "disenfranchisement” on the part of 
teaching personnel. The fact that urban teachers, by and 
large, are more highly trained than rural personnel very 
likely promotes their instransigence on questions of 
salary and working conditions. Whatever the reasons, 
the fact is that big-city teachers and, to an extent, their 
suburban and rural neighbors, are ever- increasingly 
participating in forms of organized militancy. 

Whether or not this conflict-ridden activity is 
salutary or not is moot at this time. Historically, 

2 

John H. Fischer, "Changes in American Education in 
the Next Decade," Innovation in Education , Mattew B. Miles, 
Editor (New York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1964), p. 622. 
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educational administrators have expressed the notion that 
organizational peace and stability are normal, and that 
conflict is abnormal. They agree with Parsons, that 
conflict tends to be disruptive.^ Their collective 
response to teacher militancy has been in terms of this 
school of thought. However, if one assumes conflict and 
change to be the normal state of affairs in organizational 
life, it becomes easier to take an optimistic tack and 
to look for the functions of conflict, rather than dwelling 
on its dysfunctions. As Simmel said: 

n A certain amount of discord, inner divergence 
and outer controversy, is organically tied up 
with the very elements that ultimately hold the 
group together. • • "4 

From this point of view, the very stability of structure 
manifested by the public school bureaucracy during the past 
50 years is cause for some question concerning its creati- 
vity and adaptability. If, as Burns argues, “routine” 
is a substitute for normal change processes, it would 

appear that public education has been more than normally 

5 

successful in suppressing a desirable form of activity. 

Be this as it may, considerable conflict generation as 
a result of negotiation activities was in evidence in 1966. 



^Talcott Parsons, "Social Classes and Class Conflict,” 
America n Economic Review XXXIX (194-9) 1 PP» 16-26. 



4 Georg Simmel, Conflict, Trans, by Kurt H. Wolff 
(Glencoe, 111: the Free ^ress, 1953 ), P- !/• 
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Purpose of the Study 

Currently, little basic research into the thinking 
of public school personnel with regard to collective 
negotiations has been done.^ It seemed desirable that 
measuring devices be developed for purposes of assessing 
thinking on this important topic, and the development of 
such scales was a major purpose of this study. The second 
major purpose was that of determining the attitudes of a 
sample of North Carolina teachers and principals toward 
collective negotiations, strikes, and "sanctions. In 
addition, the study explored the positions held by the 
sample with regard to progressive-traditional philosophi- 
cal positions in education. This latter construct was 
measured through use of Kerlinger*s Education Scale I-AB. 

This study is divided into two major parts o Part I 
considers the development of three collective action 
attitude measuring devices, each of which measures a 
discrete facet of the collective action process; the 
CAI scale measures affect with regard to the process of 
collective negotiations; the OAII scale measures attitudes 
toward the "sanctions" process espoused by NEA; and the 
CAIII scale, deals with the strike in public education. 
These scales, were developed through the use of factor 
analysis and item analysis, two powerful predictive 

validity instruments. Part II reports the use of 

• ♦ 6 

6 The term collective negotiationsis here used to 
designate collective bargaining and professional nego- 
tiations jointly. For an explanation of the term, see 
Lieberman, op . cit . p.‘ I. 
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Kerlinger's Education Scale I-AB with the North Carolina 
sample. The relationship between collective action stances 
and philosophical positions (progressivism-traditionalism) 
are also reported. 

The design of the study is based upon the testing of 
a number of hypotheses based on sex and employment 
position classification among North Carolina educators. 

Four subsets have been identified for purposes of analysis: 
male teacher, female teacher, male principal, female 
principal. Significant differences in subset response 
have been identified by use of two-part analysis of vari- 
ance, in the case of the collective action scales, and 
through use of in the case of Kerlinger's ESI-AB Scale. 
Results are reported in terms of subset attitudes toward 

collective negotiations, 11 sanctions,” and strikes in 
Part I, and toward Progressive-traditional educational 
philosophies in Part II. Pearson correlations are 
utilized to show the relationship between the CA scales 
and the ESI-AB Scale. 

Conceptual Framework 

Personnel operating in bureaucratic organizations 
tend to respond to disruption of traditional patterns of 
activity in terms of particular sets of constraints 
associated with their career expectations and personal 
orientations. In the case of male and female teachers, 
a difference in career and personal aspirations can be 
readily identified through direct questioning and through 
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observation of employment patterns. In the case of men, 
the pattern in teaching is "up and out;" that is, men 
tend to move from teaching into administration, assuming 
their persistance in the field of education. The career 
pattern for female educators is more "in and out;" that 
is, women enter teaching for a few years, marry, and leave 
the field for family reasons. Later, when the children 
have reached a suitable age, they return to the classroom 
until retirement. This "spotty" employment pattern tends 
to lessen intensity of career commitment on the part of 
female educators. Thus, they are less likely to wish 
for involvement in militant activities designed to change 
occupational relationships than male teachers, who are 
"full time" educators. 

A second influencing factor is economic in nature. 
While the career patterns of female teachers are such 
that, generally speaking, they are either single or 
"second-salaried," males typically bear family financial 
responsibilities throughout their careers. The anxieties 
accompanying generally inadequate instructional salaries 
are seen as promoting male support of militant activities 
designed to raise remuneration levels for teachers. 

Role expectations significantly affect the preferences 
of educators, also. In the case of the principal, 
identification with administration plus the need to 
assure harmonious functioning of the school while main- 
taining a viable working relationship with the teaching 
staff, renders an enthusiastic response to militant 
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teachers activities dubious. This is particularly so due 
to the fact that the principal is typically a target for 

such militancy. 

Thus, at the conceptual level, the following hypotheses 
were included to be tested during the study. Male 
educators are more favorably inclined toward teacher 
militancy than female educators. Classroom teachers are 
more favorably inclined toward teacher militancy than 
principals. 

Analysis of Variance (Part I) 

At the operational level, the following hypotheses, 

expressed in terms of the three CA scales, were tested. 

1) Hale educators will score higher on items dealing 

with collective negotiations, ’’sanctions ,** or strikes than 

7 

female educators. 

2) Teachers will score higher on items dealing with 
collective negotiations, ’’sanctions,” or strikes than 
principals. 

3) Interaction effects in scoring patterns based on 
sex and position will manifest themselves on items dealing 
with collective negotiations, "sanctions," and strikes. 

In addition to the testing of the above hypotheses, 
several other questions of interest have been considered 
in a hypothesis-generating attempt. Comparisons of 
responses are included, based on the following categories: 

7 A high score denotes an attitude favorable to the 
process in question. 
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years of residency in the state; education level; type 
of school unit in which employed; size of town. of resi- 
dence; years of experience; level at which employed; and 
certification level. Two other variables, marital status 
and region of residence, have been disregarded due to 
problems of incomplete data. 

Chi Square (X 2 ) Part II 

In Part II, consideration has been given to the 
attitudes of North Carolina educators toward questions of 
progressivism-traditionalism in educational matters. 
Extensive contact with North Carolina educators convinced 
the researcher that the population of this rural state is 
relatively homogeneous in educational philosophy. Por 

this reason, the null hypothesis has been used in predic- 
tion of the outcome of tests made. At the conceptual 
level, it has been hypothesized that sex and position 
differences among educators do not occur in matters of 
progressivism-traditionalism. At the operational level, 
the following null hypotheses have been tested. There 
is no significant difference between the responses of 
teachers and principals to items dealing with progressivism 

traditionalism in education. 

In addition to the testing of these null hypotheses, 
other questions of interest have been included in an 
attempt at hypothesis generation. Comparisons of 
responses have been made based on the following categories: 
years of residency in the state; education level; type 
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of school unit in which employed; size of town of residence 
years of experience; level at which employed; and certi- 
fication level „ 




Pearson Product Moment Correlations 

Operating from the assumption that "liberal” social 
trends, such as teacher militancy, are conceptually 
related to the Dewey school of progressive educational 
thought and that those espousing one will likewise espouse 
the other, correlations were made between the CA I, II, 
and III scales and the ESI-AB scale. At the operational 
level the following hypotheses were tested. 

A positive correlation exists between the responses 
of male teachers (female teachers, male principals, 
female principals) to items dealing with collective 
negotiations and those dealing with progressivism-tradi- 

tionalism in educational matters. 

A positive correlation exists between the responses of 
male teachers (female teachers, male principals, female 
principals) to items dealing with "sanctions" and those 
dealing with progressivism-traditionalism in educational 

matters. 



A positive correlation exists between the responses 
of male teachers (female teachers, male principals, 
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Importance of the Study 

The importance of obtaining empirical data on the 
burgeoning teacher militancy movement is clear*. To 
date there have been relatively few studies in the area, 
and none of the type herein report edo The availability 
of scales on collective action should be of considerable 
value to researchers in this field, supplying as it does a 
crude means of quantifying opinions on the subject of 
collective action. The study provides data relevant to 
the validity of CA Scales I, XX, and XXX, and helps to 
establish something of their general reliability and 
usefulness to the field. 

Additionally, the study provides information on the 
thinking of North Carolina educators in relation to the 
field of teacher militancy and progressivism-traditionalism 
in educational matters. Information on teacher thinking 
is much needed within the state. At the time the data was 
collected, no negotiation agreements had been signed within 
the state and no "sanctions" had been imposed. However, 
during 1966 the North Carolina Education Association 
held a meeting on "Professional Cooperation," (a polite 
euphemism for collective negotiations), the first of its 
kind in the state, and in April, 1967* the Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina chapter of the NCEA called for 
statewide "sanctions" against the local school unit, as 
a result of the failure of the school levy. The "sanc- 
tions" motion was referred to its death in a special 
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committee of the state organization* However, this 
activity is symptomatic of the ’’powder keg” situation’ 
which now exists within the stateo Information on 
teacher thinking can he utilized by North Carolina educators 
in planning for the future* States having somewhat similar 
organizational, fiscal and sociological patterns may 
hopefully profit from the availability of this date, also* 

Studies in the Area of Collective Negotiations 

Studies in the area of negotiations in public educa- 
tion have been relatively limited in number. The most 
exhaustive historical treatment to date was made by 

Q 

Lieberman and Moskow. This massive work can probably 
best be described as a reference book on collective 
negotiations* Wildman and Perry have been pursuing a 
’’Study of Collective Action by Public School Teachers” 
for several years* Their findings include primarily 
historical, statistical and legal data on the collective 
action movement*^ 

Corwin’s recent studies in the area of staff conflicts 
as exemplified by militant activity draws heavily on 
sociological organization theory* He places emphasis 
upon the structural as opposed to personal correlates of 
organizational conflict and presents concepts meaningful 

^Myron Lieberman and Michael H* Moskow Collective 
Negotiations For Teachers (Chicago: Rand McNally & Cov, _ ~ 

i gferr* 

^Charles A* Perry and Wesley A* Wildman, "A Survey of 
Collective Acitivity Among Public School Teachers,” 
Education Administration Quarterly, II (Spring, 1966), 133- 
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for researchers in the field of collective action, 10 
Having considerable relevance for collective negotiations 
in public education is Walton and McKersie's work on 
theory in labor negotiations. Their typology of bargain- 
ing is of particular value at this time."^ 

Goldhammer ' s recent report on problems in educational 
administration devotes some space to a survey of super- 
intendents' thinking on collective negotiations which, 
while brief, is nevertheless instructive."^ A number 
of doctoral dissertations have been written in this area, 

but are not focal enough to warrant citation in this report, 
it is felt. 




Limitations of the Study 

The study is limited to the total population of 
teachers and principals in North Carolina. Superintendents 
and supervisors are excluded from the study. The accuracy 
of the data is limited by the degree to which respondents 
answered frankly and truthfully. Since this topic is 
controversial, it may have been threatening to some 
respondents , a fact which could affect the veracity of 
responses. Generalization of the sampling data to the 

state population of educators is limited by the validity 
of the sample. 



Go Corwi ^> "Staff Conflicts in the Public 
T^hoois, (Cooperative Research Project No. 2637, Washington: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1966). 

Richard E. Walton & Robert B. McKersie, A Behavioral 
kabor Negotiations (New York: Me Gr aw~HTIT, 196"57 , 

12 

Keith Goldhammer, et. al. , Issues and Problems in 
Contemporary Educational Administration . Final fieport~Pro- 
nect No. 6-24^3 Washington, u. S. Office of Education. 1967)* 
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The scales themselves are of the attitude-measurement 
type, whose limitations are well-known in educational 
circles* Their measurement potential is admittedly crude,, 
With regard to the statistical treatment, it should be 
noted that analysis of variance and Pearson correlation were 
employed in treatment of the CA I, II, and III Scales* 

While the intervality of the scales is dubious, con- 
siderable prior experience with them has shown that the 
results applied by interval measures correspond very 
closely with those supplied by ordinal measures* In fact, 
analysis by means of an ordinal measure has been made, to 
ascertain whatever differences might be apparent* As no 
appreciable differences were forthcoming the analysis of 
variance and Pearson correlation have been utilized* This 
argument is reinforced by that of Rosen and Rosen, who 
determined that Likert-type scale scores can be treated 
by both parametric and non-par ametric techniques with 
comparable results from either analysis*^ 



* 





Organization of the Remainder of the Study 

The study is divided into two parts , the first part 
dealing with the research using the CA I, II, and III Scales, 
and the second part dealing with the results of utiliza- 
tion of Kerlinger's ESI-AB Scale* 

Chapter 2 is a review of the literature in collective 
negotiations* Chapter 3 describes the development of 
CA Scales I, II and III through the pilot study stage* 

13 

■^Hjalmar Rosen and R* A. Hudson Rosen, "A comparison 
of Parametric and Non-par ametric Analysis of Opinion Data,” 
The Journal of Applied Psychology , XXXIX (1955), pp* 401-404* 
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Chapter 4 describes the analysis of data collected in 
North Carolina through use of the CA I, II, and III Scales 
and explores the relationship of ESI— AB to CA I, II, and 
IIIo Chapter 5 gives conclusions drawn from the first 
part of the studyo 

Part II begins with Chapter 6, a rationale for the 
use of Ker linger 1 s ESI-AB Scale- Chapter 7 discusses 
analysis of data collected using ESI— ABo Chapter 8 is 
devoted to a summsiry and conclusions on the ESI-AB data- 
Chapter 9, entitled "The Views of Southern Teachers and 
Principals , " draws together the findings of the entire 
study and includes some closing observations by the 
researcher. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



Introduction , 

A resurgence of militancy among thenat ion's 

pubut ss$f 'rsfihrst^s/s K» s « 

is mounting e ^ d ®^® th^ classrooms to which they 
content to rule only the cias^o assignment 

? 3.n ipolicy a thS d controls their 

and a voice in the poi y ^ not asking to run 

?he IlhjoS tut they want their views heard and 

heeded. 

The militancy referred to in the above quotation ha 
been growing since 1963. Almost overnight, teacher- 
administrator-hoard relations have become one of the most 
controversial subjects on the educational scene. 

In 1966, The National Education Association clai 
that teachers were proposing a system of formal communi- 
cation between staff and school board, utilizing 
educational channels. It was claimed that teachers, as 
trained professionals, Anew more about what was academically 
desirable for American youth than did lay people serving 
school boards. Educators, the NEA averred, were demanding 
that their views be heard and taken account of in matters 
affecting the schools. The NEA procedure for arriving at 
agreement on policy matters was somewhat euphemistically 



Ijjew York Times , January 16, 1964, p. 88, 
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labelled Professional Negotiation (PN). To M. Stinnett, 
formerly of NEA, defined PN as follows: 

In the simplest possible language, pro- 
fessional negotiation is a reaffirmation and 
formalization of the philosophy of staff 
relations which has been accepted in enlightened 
school districts for years. It is a cooperative 
approach — the partnership approach to policy 

development .2 

This deceptively mild ideological statement referred 
•feo a procedure that has resulted in an educational power 
struggle of sizeable proportions. Sociologists like Corwin 
disputed the idea of cooperative determination of policy, 
preferring to talk in terms of power transfer from adminis- 
trator to teacher. 5 The latter approach bore considerable 
relationship to fact. 

The social context . Americans of 1967 live in a nation 
of growing population, higher costs, and standards of living 
unprecedented in U.S. history. With rising school enroll- 
ments have come increasing numbers of teachers , (totaling 

4 

1,699,350 as of 1965-66), many of whom are men. Male 
teachers, generally more motivated by economic concerns 
than female teachers, tend to be more activist in their 



2 T. Mo Stinnett, "Professional Negotiation, Collective 
Bargaining, Sanctions and Strikes," NASSP Bulletin, XLVTII 
(April, 1964), pp. 93-104. 

5 Ronald Gr. Corwin, A Sociology .of Education. (New York: 
Applet on- Century Crofts, 1965 1 • 

^Research Division, National Education Association 
Research Bulletin, 44 (February, 1966), p. 2<2. 
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educational outlooko Pressure seems to be rising for 
revision of allegedly outmoded employer-employee relationships 
Teacher groups have become more active and better 
organized in the past decade. The National Education 
Association has come to act in a more forceful manner than 
previously has been the case. Some state organizations 
have likewise begun to manifest militeut tendencies over 

matters concerning teacher welfare. 

One of the effective stimulations to action on the 
part of the state and national professional associations 
has been the organizational activity of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, an organization composed of primarily 

5 

more activist members of the teaching profession. This 
union, which is affiliated with AFL-CIO, has advocated 
militant action for some time and recently won a number of 
representation elections, primarily in heavily industrialized 
areas having a union orientation. The AFT, which has a 
current membership about one— eighth the size of NEA s 
(125,000 as opposed to NEA* S 1,000,000 in 196?) lias served 
as an effective goad to NEA action. In reference to the 
New York representation election which was won by AFT 
(1961), Wesley A. Wildman had this to say: 

Frightened or at least stimulated beyond all 

cause by New York, NEA has begun, haltingly, at 
first, now with rapidly growing sophistication, to 



bu‘* Id a philosophical and practical organizing 
program leading to negotiations, shared control, 



^American Federation of Teachers 9 Organizing the. 
Teaching Profession (Glencoe: The Free' Press, 1955). 
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and power wielding on the local level, which presents 

a very appealing alternative to the AFT programed 

Early NEA militance . The first case of NEA's applying 

"sanctions," meaning public denunciation of an inferior 

school district, individual member, or state, took place in 

North College Hill, Ohio, where the board of education 

fired its superintendent under questionable circumstances. 

At the request of local and state association members, NEA 

issued a "sanctions" statement indicating "that we call on 

all worthy members of the teaching profession to refuse to 

accept a position in the school system as long as it remains 

under the domination of the present board of education." 

This action was taken on the morning of June 17? 194-7 • The 

7 

entire board resigned by that evening. This type of 
sanction, or "black-listing," as R. B. Kennan of the NEA 
called it at the time, has been used in subsequent situations 
with varying degrees of success. 

Individual "sanctions" were first applied in 194-6, 
when NEA expelled Chicago Superintendent William H. Johnson 
on charges of unethical conduct. 

^W. A. Wildman, "Collective Action by Public School 
Teachers: An Emerging Issue," Administrators Notebook 

(February, 1963)- 

^Stanley Elam. "Collective Bargaining and Strikes - 
or Professional Negotiations and Sanctions , " Phi Delta 
Kappan, 3CLIV (October,- 1962),. pp. 1-11. 
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Tr> 1951, NEA and the Montana Education Association 

announced that a system in that state was "not a desirable 

place for competent members of the teaching profession to 

0 

seek positions." 

In April, 1962, the California Teachers Association 
applied sanctions against the Little Lake School District, 
primarily because of bad board-superintendent-staff relation- 
ships. After nearly two years, a satisfactory adjustment 
of the problem was achieved and sanctions were lifted in 
March, 1964. 9 Still more recently, the Utah Education 
Association and the NEA invoked sanctions against the entire 
state of Utah. This unprecedented move made educational 
history. The "sanctions" lasted 300 days, and were lifted 
only after major improvements had been promised. In fact, 
the 1963 legislature voted an increase in state support of 
$24.6 million for the 1965-67 biennium. 10 In 1965, the 
Oklahoma Education Association and the NEA invoked "sanctions" 
against the state of Oklahoma. The "sanctions" resulted in 



department of Classroom Teachers Classroom teachers 
Speak on Professional Negotiations (Washington: National 
mucatTon Association , l^b 2 ;, P« TO . 



^Louise Paine, "Sanctions in Little Lake," National 
Education Association Journal , LI (December, 1962 ; , PP ° 5 -55' 



10 John C. Evans, Jr., Utah School °^sis- 1 963 (Salt Lake 
Citv: Desert News Press, 1963). Also, Elaine Exton, Pros 

and Cons of Sanctions Invoked by Utah's Tll1 _ 

Teachers." The American Sc hool Board J ournal , CXLVII (July, 

1963), ’ - 
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the appropriation of «28 million for the biennium by the 
Oklahoma legislature. 11 

Professional Negotiation and ’’Sanctions . ” Th© formal 

adoption of a resolution concerning Professional Negotiation, 

which is NEA's label for collective negotiation, took place 

12 

at the ITEA convention, held in Denver, Colorado, in 1962. 



It was subsequently reaffirmed at the Detroit, Michigan ■ 

convention in 1963 and in 1964- , at the Seattle convention, 

with minor changes. 

The 1964 Resolution states: 

The National Education Association insists on 
the right of professional associations, through 
democratically selected representatives using 
professional channels, to participate with hoards 
of education in the formulation of policies of 
common concern, including salary and other con- 
ditions of professional service. 

The 1965 and 1966 Resolutions maintain the same general 

15 

point of view, perhaps even more strongly stated. 



i:L Shawn Kalkstein, "Oklahoma's Education War," Look, 
XXX (January 25, 1966). pp. 80-86. Also, Barbara garter, 
"The Teachers Give Oklahoma A Lesson," The Reporter 
(September 9, 1965), pp« 34-36. 



12 



'A similar resolution had been considered by the 
delegate assembly of National Education Association in 1961. 
It did not, however, refer to Professional Negotiation by 

name. 



1 ^National Education Association, Addresses and Pro- 
ceedinES of the 103rd Annual Meeting, Clil (.Washington. 

The Asso ciation ,“I9E5)r-roo .Tli^ronal Education Association, 
Addresse j and Proceedings of the 104th Annual Meeting , CIV 
(Washington! - 'i'he Association, 1966)1 
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Professional "sanctions" were proposed by Arthur F. 
Corey, Executive Secretary of the California Teachers 
Association, at the 1963 convention. He called for the 
identification and publicization of school districts not 
maintaining satisfactory conditions for professional members 
of the association, and further called for the notification 
of placement offices throughout the country and a request 
that they no longer refer applicants for teaching positions 
to offending districts. Corey felt that the whole weight 
of local, state, and national associations should be brought 
to bear on inferior districts. 

The "sanctions" proposals, following formal presentation 
to the 1963 convention by the Oregon delegation, received 
great support from the Department of Classroom Teachers , 
but were met with initial disapproval from the American 

Association of School Administrators, National School Boards 

, , 14- 

Association, and some lay groups. 

This was to be expected, since the application of 
"sanctions" against a school district had implications for 
redistribution of power and decisional authority in educa- 
tional matters. The statements of AASA and NSBA have 
consistently opposed the use of "sanctions and other forms 
of coercion, in accordance with their organizational 



^"Administrators Give Reluctant Approval to Sanctions 
Condemn Strikes Three to One," The Nation’s Scho ols., LXX 
(November, 1962), p. 71. Also, Maine itibrtbn, "NSBA Opposes 
Teachers Strikes and Sanctions," The American School Board, 
Journal , CXLVI (June, 1963) » PP* 4*1-44. 
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philosophies o This behavior precisely patterns that of 
typical special interest groups operating in a political 
context,, 

SOCIOLOGICAL BASIS OP TEACHER MILITANCY 
Corwin claims that the movement toward collective action 




is the result of teacher desire for professionalization of 
their calling. 3 ^ He refers to professionalization in the 
following manner: "*• .whatever else it is, professionali- 

zation represents the drive of a group to control its own 
work; and conversely it represents dissatisfaction with the 

traditional forms of control. 

From this definition, then, it appears logically that 
teachers are attempting to take from administration and 
board some of the power and control which these groups have 
historically held. Since human beings normally do not 
relinquish power without a struggle, it is reasonable to 
assume that some degree of tension and overt strife are 
concomitant to this drive for control. 

Lieberman says ’’...power is not usually given to a 
group. It is taken by it. More precisely, the public does 
not actively give power to a group; rather, it acquiesces 

^Collective action is the generic term for all 4 forms 
of teacher activism, including Professional Negotiation, 
collective bargaining, strike, and "sanctions." 

1 ^Ronald G. Corwin. A Sociology of Education (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts , 1*965 p. 262 . 
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to a taking of power by the group o 

When Corwin refers to "the drive of a group to control 
its work," he refers very directly to power. For power is, 
to quote Clayton: "...organized and sustained social 

influence or control exerted by persons or groups on the 
decisions and actions of others. It relates to effectiveness 



in influencing action, decision and policy in the entire 

18 



range of human association, 

Lieberman states that power is an area too long 
neglected in education. He contends as follows: 



Some people regard teachers as a powerful 
group. A wide variety of evidence has led me to 
an opposite conclusion, o . I have never met an 
influential political leader who regarded teachers 
organizations as a particularly important or 

A fl n £**n+T-i ol 1 n*hhv - 
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influential lobby. 

And again: 



The concept of power is one of the most 
important and most neglected aspects of teacher 
education. In education, neglect of the power 
structure has led to a misleading emphasis upon 
the formal aspects of professionalism and 
democracy while their substance is often lacking. 
For the most part, professors have trained the 
public school teachers in organizational impotence 
and naivete. 



^Myron Lieberman, "Power and Policy in Education," 
B ulletin of the School of Education , Indiana University, XL 
XSept ember, 19 64 - ) * PP« 21-2$. 

^A. S. Clayton, "Professionalization and Problems of 
Power," Journal of Teacher Education , XVI (March ,. 1965 ) , 
pp. 69-73 « 

^Lieberman, ot>. cit . , p. 22. 



20 Lieberman, Education as a Profession (Englewood Cliffs 
Prentice Hall, 1956 P° 4*64. 
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Clayton states that improvement in this area must he 

made. 



...our interest is in the more distinctively 
philosophical concerns underlying this mixture of 
platitudinous virtue and avoidance of collective 
responsibility. We need to sense and come to 
grips with questions that focus directly on the 
normative (moral— ethical) dimensions of problems 
of power , among them questions about the values 
that power is to serve. 21 

Clayton defines the moral-ethical dimensions of power 
as follows: 

In the conception of power appropriate to 
professionalization, power is grounded not in 
patterns of dominance and submission but in the 
enlargement and diversity of participation in 
human association. 

...this power. . .should be used within a 
framework of studied policy, and these directives 
for action should be broadly shared within the 
profession. 22 

The problems involved in a gain of power for teachers 
are many. To begin with, Lieberman indicates that there is 
public opposition to strong teachers organizations. The 
fact that education has traditionally been considered non- 
partisan has tended to reinforce the belief that teachers 
should exercise little influence in community activities. 
Also, there has been much teacher apathy and lack of willing- 
ness to take power for the group. On this point, Lieberman 
states that : 



on 

Clayton, op. cit . , p. 72. 
^Ibid. , p. 73 - 
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The teachers must realize that their non- 
classroom duties are just as important as their 
classroom duties. They must begin to devote 
their time and energies to such matters as 
certification, accreditation, and professional 
ethics instead of leaving these things in the 
hands of administrative personnel. 

In addition to public opposition and teacher apathy , 
there is a tradition in America that no one admits a desire 
for the possession of power. This is part of our demo- 
cratic-pragmatic heritage, in which Americans on the one 
hand extol the virtues of equality and democratic partici- 
pation, and on the other hand admire those persons who can 
"get the job done," by whatever means necessary. Lynd 
states it this way: "We Americans have an uneasy awareness 



o 
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that power as we know it and use it , and democracy as we 

24 



profess it, do not fit well together. 

John Kenneth Galbraith has also made interesting comments 
on the problem of "power concealment." He says: 



Power obviously presents awkward problems 
for a community which abhors its existence, 
disavows its possession, but values its exercise 



The privilege of controlling the actions or 
of affecting the income and property of other 
persons is something that no one of us can pro- 
fess to seek or admit possessing. 



^Lieberman, op . cit . , p. 508. 



24 , 



'’Robert S. Lynd, "Power in American Society as Resource 
and Problem," in Arthur Kornhauser (ed. ), Problems of Power 
in American Democracy (Detroit: Wayne State University 

Press, 1957), P.7. 
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Despite this convention (of reticence and 
understatement) which outlaws ostensible pursuit 
of power and which leads to a constant search for 
euphemisms to disguise its possession , there is 
no" indication that, as a people, we are averse to 
power® On the contrary , few things are more 
valued an d more jealously guarded by their possessors 
in our society® 25 

Even though there is general recognition in American 
society of the desirability of power, teachers have somehow 
failed to take and hold what might be considered a necessary 
share — necessary in the sense of providing for a reasonably 
secure and profitable professional existence® Fairly 
recently, however, a movement in the direction of pro- 
fessionalization (i®e® , gain of power) has begun to occur 
within teaching ranks® 

Corwin points out that there are two contrasting images 
of teachers in our society, one of bureaucratic control 
exerted over docile employees , and the other a professional 
self-conception of competence and ability to control the 
working situation. These dual images, Corwin avers, tend 
to divide teachers and administrators. He says that 

® .professionalization challenges the traditional ideologies 
of local control by laymen and by their hired professional 
administrators ® " 



^ John K. Galbraith, American Capitalism : The Concept 

of Countervailing Power, Revised, ed. (.Boston: Houghton- 

MiffTin Co.; 1956 )TPP^ 26-27. 
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^Ronald G. Corwin, The Development of an Instrument 
for Examining Staff Conflicts in the Pu bl i c Schools , 

Uoop er at i ve“Re s e arch ProjecrT (Washington: U 

Office of Education, 1963 )* P- 4-2. 
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Since the granting of even a modicum of decision- 
making power to teachers erodes the decision-making power 
of both principal and superintendent, a question of vested 
interest and its protection tends to arise. Corwin states 
that : 



•o.the actual authority of teachers to make 
decisions is often limited informally if not 
officially. The limitation of the decision- 
making authority of subordinate professionals 
may occur even in situations where there is a 
strong ideology in support of the right of 07 

professionals to influence the decision process. ' 



He also states that : 



...the basic issue behind the question of 
the teacher’s place in the decision-making 
process is how much final authority is to be 
granted to teachers to make the important 

decisions. 28 



Prom the above statements it is evident that pro- 
fessionalization is a militant process, the end of which 
is attainment of an ever greater share of power at the 
expense of controlling authorities. This search for power 
is being implemented by teachers through use of collective 
negotiation, which is the generic term for collective 
bargaining and Professional Negotiation. It is on the 
latter that attention will be focused throughout this 
treatment • 



^Corwin, A Sociolog y of Education , pp. 275-276. 

28 . 



'Ibid, 
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MACHINERY FOR NEGOTIATIONS 



Professional negotiation is a set of 
procedures to provide an orderly method for 
teachers associations and school hoards, 
through professional channels to negotiate 
on matters of common concern, to reach 
mutually satisfactory agreements on these 
matters, and to establish educational 
channels for mediation and appeal in the 
event of impasse - 2 9 



28 



NEA claims that professional negotiation agreements 
differ only slightly from what has been occurring in en- 



i 
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lightened school districts for many years- The first major 
difference, it is alleged, is in the adoption of formal, 
written procedures for conducting negotiations, which 
procedures form a basic framework within which to operate. 

The second difference is concerned with the formulation of 
a procedure for dealing with disagreement or impasse- It 
is unlikely that any two school districts would adopt 
exactly the same kind of negotiation agreement- This is 
perhaps to be expected since school districts have developed 
problems of such a highly individual nature that set 
patterns of negotiation are not necessarily applicable. 

Many educators aver that the aspects of school operation 
that can be dealt with by negotiation are practically 
unlimited. Most matters of joint concern to a professional 

29 

'Office of Professional Development and Welfare, 
Guidelines for Professional Negotiation (Washington: 

National Education Association, 1965; ,~p- 7- 
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organization and a local school board could be included, 
such as: salary, fringe benefits, general personnel 

policies, class size, lunch periods, rest periods, class 
load, standards for employment of teaching and administrative 
personnel, communication within the school system, instruc- 
tional materials, etc. Lieberman, on the other hand, feels 

that there are decided limits to these areas appropriate 

: 50 

for negotiation. ^ 

TTtppp types of t e acher-bo ard agreements . In the past 
there have been, generally speaking, three basic types of 
teacher participation with the board. The first of these 
was characterized by a presentation of proposals to the 
board by teacher representatives. There was no discussion 
other than possibly a few polite questions. The teacher 
representatives departed and the board made its unilateral 
decision. 



The second type of participation involved the pre- 
sentation of proposals to the board, along with supporting 
data. The members of the board discussed the proposals 
with the representatives and among themselves. They gave 
assurances of taking the proposals into consideration when 
making decisions. The board then proceeded to make its 
decision. 



^°liyron Lieberman, from a speech made before Phi Delta 
Kappa, February 14, 1966, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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In the third type of procedure, the hoard heard pro- 
posals of the teacher representatives, discussed them with 
the representatives, made its own proposals to them, heard 
counter-proposals and gradually worked out the differences 
that arose. Tannenbaum and Schmidt, speaking of employer- 
employee relationships, classify procedures similar to the 
above on a continuum leading from extreme boss-centered 
leadership, on the one hand (as represented by the first 
procedure), to what is called subordinate-centered leader- 
ship (as characterized by the third procedure.^ 1 

Professional negotiation, it is claimed, takes the third 
approach to negotiations. This approach affirms the 
philosophy held by many educators that the cooperative 
approach to policy development is conducive to progress 
and effectiveness in school operations. There are, of 
course, those who feel this is not true. 

It has been argued by some boards and administrators 
that negotiation calls for an abrogation of authority vested 
in the boards of education by the state, and that this 
represents an unconstitutional exercise of discretion. 
However, NEA hastens to point out that the right to partici- 
pate in policy formulation does not necessarily imply the 
right to juake decisions on policy matters. Put another 



^Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt, 'How to 
Choose a Leadership Pattern," Harvard Business Review , 
XXXVI, 2 (March- April , 1958) i p79b7 
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way, professional negotiation does not involve cooperative 
policy adoption or cooperative policy administration. 

These functions are, it is claimed, reserved to hoard and 
superintendent. James E. Allen, New York State Commissioner 

of Education, had this to say: 

The enactment of policy is the single act 
and responsibility of the hoard, hut the formu- 
lation of policy should he a cooperative process 
utilizing the intellectual resources of th e 
whole school staff. This participation in the 
development of policy should not he thought of 
as a favor granted hy the hoard of education or^ 
the administration, hut rather as a right and 
an obligation. 32 

Such agreements, while legalistically sound, seem to 
heg the basic issue, which deals with the question of control 

of decision-making in educational matters. 

Levels of recognition . Three levels of recognition are 
generally accepted hy NEA as being appropriate in Professional 
Negotiation, although less emphasis is being placed upon 
the levels as negotiation becomes more universally accepted 
as an appropriate tactic. The ,f level one" negotiation 
agreement, is merely a declaration hy the school hoard that 
it recognizes education as a profession and the right of 
teachers to join or not join professional organizations, 
and that it agrees to hear and consider proposals from 
representatives of organized employee groups. This level 



52 James E. Allen, in an address to Regents Institute 
for New School Board Members, New York, August, lyw* 
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agreement, under which all groups may present proposals 
and expect a hearing, is roughly comparable to "informal” 
recognition of labor unions as practiced by the U«S. 
Government • 

A "level two" agreement, claimed to be more desirable 
than the preceding one, includes the provisions of "level 
one" plus a written document detailing procedures for 
recognizing and negotiating with the teachers association 
having a majority of the local membership . This type of 
agreement is similar to the "formal" recognition accorded 
by the U.So Government to unions. In this agreement, the 
role of the superintendent is delineated, but there is no 
provision for dealing with persistent disagreement or 
impasse. 

The most desirable form of agreement from NEA's point 
of view, the "level three" agreement, gives relatively 
complete details of the negotiating process, including an 
appeal procedure to be used in time of persistent disagree- 
ment or impasse. The NEA points out that a grievance 
procedure is not synonymous with a negotiation procedure, 
as some have intimated. Grievance procedures can be 
negotiated, added to a negotiation procedure, or left out 

XX 

of it. The grievance procedure is an entity unto itself. 
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^Office of Professional Development and Welfare, op , 
cit. , pp. 17-18. 
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In some situations, impasse procedures are not included in 
the original agreement on professional negotiation, hut are 
added at a later time. 

Impasse procedures . In case of impasse, a specialized 
set of procedures is used. NEA*s Guidelines for Professions,! 
Negotiation defines impasse as: Persistent disagreement 

between the parties requiring the use of mediation or an 
appeals procedure for resolution. n It seems to be of 
extreme importance to NEA that all mediation and arbitration 
actions be handled through " educational channels," meaning 
boards or panels especially established for the purpose of 
hearing such appeals. NEA*s reason for this is that the 
special board removes educational matters from the hands 
of labor mediation groups, with their precedents and 
statutes dealing with mediation. NEA intimates that the 
procedures appropriate to labor in private industry are not 
appropriate to educational problems. 

There is probably the rather hardheaded realization * 
on HEA's part that identification with labor would serve to 
strengthen the position of the American Feneration of 
Teachers, an AEL-CIO affiliate- 

speaking of the establishment of an appeals panel, 

Martha Ware had this to say: 



At the first stage of appeal or mediation 
rfter impasse, by far the procedure used most 
often is the classic three— man panel. That is, 
one member selected by the local association, 
one by the school board, and a third by these 
two. 
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If you are interested in names , here are 
some used to identify the panels: Agreement 

Assistance Panel. • .Board of Review. • .Mediation 
Board. ..Advisory Board. ..and Review Committee. 34- 

A second level of appeals could be established at the 
state level. . Appeals could go to the state superintendent 
or to the state education association; the state board of 
education; a specially appointed panel; or directly to the 
public at large. Steffenson has difficulty in reconciling 
the use of the third party approach to educational matters, 
since the board of education has historically been cast in 
the roles of both employer and representative of the public 
interest. He feels that transfer of the board* s respon- 
sibility to a neutral third party implies that this party 

35 

would assume the "public representative” role. y This 
eventuality could be avoided through the implementation of 
the suggestion that school boards, for purposes of impasse 
procedures, will be considered to be acting in their 
"employer” role. 

Compulsory arbitration . It is felt by NEA and the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, along with many others, 
that mandatory arbitration of salary questions is not 
desirable in educational matters, as a general rule,. The 

Martha Ware, "Procedures for Dealing with Impasse," 
Professional Negotiation Conferen ce Report (Washington: 

Natior al Education Association, “I95VJ , p. 24 • 

55 James P. Steffensen, "Appeal from an Impasse," 

Monthly Labor Review , LXXVII (November, 1964-), pp. 1295-1296. 
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question continues to arise, however, and two states have 
laws requiring some classes of public employee to suomit 
their disputes to arbitration. (Rhode Island and Maine). 

It is conceivable that such statutes might be applied to 
teachers as well, at some time in the future. 

It is interesting to note that President Kennedy *s 
Executive Order 10988, Employment-Management Cooperation in 
the Federal Service - promulgated in 1962 - extends the 
right of union representation to government employees , but 
with a strong no-strike clause included in the agreement. 
Since this order, there has been an increase in the efforts 
of employee groups to develop strong organizations and to 
bargain collectively with their employers at the Federal 
level. It would be unwise to discount the influence of 
this activity on the development of Professional Negotiation 
and collective negotiations in general. 

Roles of Various Educational Groups in PN and 11 Sanctions. ” 

A. National association . Until 1962, NEA's role was 
primarily one of public relations and provision of informa- 
tion. Its representatives consulted with the local and 
state associations in matters concerning teaching and legis- 
lation favorable to teachers, and encouraged local school 
districts in their efforts to secure representation rights. 
The organization has undergone considerable philosophical 
reorientation, however. In 1964 and 1965, NEA acted force- 
fully in the Utah and Oklahoma situations, throwing its 
national reputation behind efforts to reach a settlement of 
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the difficulties present in the two states. This seems to 
indicate a more dynamic educational position on the part of 



the national organization. 

B. State and local associations . Regional differences 
make it difficult to set forth one firm pattern of organi- 
zation or activity for state and local associations, although 
some activities are common to all associations. NEA feels 



that state associations should seek to improve interrela- 



tionships between teaching , administrative , and lay members 
of the academic community. The state associations should 



support the efforts of local associations to achieve pro- 
fessional negotiation agreements, support appropriate 
legislation, provide training for local association personnel 
in the principles and techniques of negotiation, and co- 
operate with other state and national associations in im- 

36 

proving the educational climate in the United States o 

Most state associations have not fulfilled these ob- 
ligations to the maximum extent , as for example the Okla- 
homa Education Association, which apparently came close to 
losing its leadership position during the "sanctions" of 
1965. Observers such as Richard Morgan, formerly of the 
NEA, feel that this was because the leadership of the 
organization had not pressed aggressively enough for ed- 
ucational reform - that is , had not really led the teachers 

^Office of Professional Development and Welfare, 
op . cit. , pp. 11-12. 
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It may be well at this point to emphasize the im- 
portance of effective educational legislation at the state 
level for the future of professional negotiation* Often, 
the activities of state association lobbyists can help 
determine the educational course of an entire state for 



extended periods* It is, therefore, advisable to exert 
pressures for the enactment of state laws requiring provi- 
sion for negotiation at the local level* Donald H* Wollett, 
formerly a legal consultant with NEA, had this to say: 

"State legislation will accelerate the process of establish- 
ing professional negotiation, substituting for voluntarism 
the mandate of law."^ Among students of negotiation the 
term "voluntarism" has a bad connotation* To them volun- 
tarism encourages delay and avoidance of a socially de- 
sirable course of action by the conservative forces of 
society. In this context "conservative forces" refers to 
taxpayers* groups and others involved financially in the 
education process, and who stand to lose from most alter- 
ations in traditional patterns of educational finance* Also, 
to be classed as "conservative forces" are members of 



^Richard Morgan, from an interview at REA Headquarters, 
January 12, 1966. 

^®Donald H. Wollett, "The Importance of State Legis- 
lation," Professional Negotiation Conference Report 
(Washington : N!ea , 1964- J s p • 92 . 
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administration, who fear a loss of status and power as a 
result of the development of negotiatory instruments o Pro- 
fessional negotiation poses a threat to local autonomy and 
lay control; it threatens traditional line and staff manage- 
ment ideas; and it could he "too effective" in raising 
taxes for local tastes. Change is, therefore, often re- 
sisted. In industrial areas school hoards tend to fear the 
possibility of offending the AFL-CIO, which sponsors the 
APT, and consequently drag their collective feet in imple- 
menting NEA type negotiations. Thus, laws establishing the 
right of some form of negotiation are necessary. 

Students of negotiation tend to favor a legal mandate 
which establishes the legitimacy of the teachers association. 
In this way the association can become a legal entity, having 
certain rights and responsibilities and can wield a cer- 
tain amount of influence and power. 

The "influence and power" wielded by the association 
is seen as tending to balance lay conservative pressures 
for economy. Wollett, formerly of NEA, stated: 

When we talk about Professional Negotiations, we 
are talking about two things fundamentally. We envi- 
sion what one might call a countervailing force of 
organized teachers which asserts professional pres- 
sures equal to lay pressures.... By this process, the 
organized profession becomes a full partner with the 
board of education in forming and shaping local school 
policy. 

The second thing I see is that professional nego- 
tiation is a vehicle whereby teachers acquire greater 
on-the-job dignity and independence in performing 
their functions.^ 
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Wollett, op . cit . , pp. 92-93 
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C. Role of the superintendent . The REA officially 
sees the role of the superintendent of schools as a dual one, 
although privately some personnel feel differently. It is 
claimed that he is the executive officer of the hoard, 
responsible for local policy administration; it is also 
claimed that he is a member and leader of the professional 
staff, with the responsibility for supporting the efforts 
of local professional associations in their attempts to 
achieve negotiation. He is seen as supplying information to 
both the local association and to the board, acting in a 
mediatory role during the process of professional nego- 
tiation, and as having a similarity of interest with the 
teachers. 

Many students of negotiation feel that this view is 
not correct, that there is not necessarily a continuity of 
interest between superintendent and teacher in the strict 
sense of the word. The superintendent may, it is felt, 
have the same general professional goals, (i.e. bettering 
the education process), as the teachers have, but his inter- 
ests and responsibilities are not coincident with those of 
the teaching staff. Wollett put it this way: 

The superintendent has a range of responsibilities , 
pressures, problems and insecurities as an employee 
which are not shared; by his teachers as employees and, 

I may say, vice-versa. His identification with the pro- 
fession is diluted by the need to keep peace with the 
school board and the community. 

The superintendent is caught in this conflict and 
his job as chief executive officer may, in a given 
case, compel him, realistically, to respond to the lay 
pressure rather than to the professional pressure. 
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'The superintendent is the chief executive officer 
of the district andoo.the teachers, in hierarchical 
terms, are lower-level employees.*^ 

Some educators feel that the superintendent may more 
and more be recognized as a sort of ” educational city man- 
ager,” acting purely as an administrative officer for the 
board, with no pretense of acting for the teachers, who 
will be represented by the professional association. 

La Pi ere, speaking of the superior- subordinate rela- 
tionship in organizations stated: ”An administrator may,,, 
favor his superiors or his subordinates; usually it is the 

ZLT 

former.” 

Godine says that: 

The fact that significant job elements are common 
to the employment situation of all civil servants 
should not obscure the equally important consideration 
that officials vested with the responsibility for 
the management of the bureaucracy must be clearly 
distinguished from employees under their supervision. 
The proper discharge of their responsibility requires 
that these officials represent their ultimate employers 
without the interposition of a divided loyalty to a 
private association whose very raison d f etre is to 
press demands the evaluation ancL satisfaction of which 
often depend upon the judgment of supervisory personnel 



40 Donald H. Wollett, "The Strategy of Negotiation," 
Professional Negotiation Conference Report (Washington: 
m , iWr'pp . 80-81, 

^R. T. La Piere , A Theory of Social Control (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1954-7, pp7tP01-4£>k 

R„ Godine, The Labor Problem in the Public Ser- 
vice (Cambridge: Harvard University Press ,"l951-> , PP- 101 
IU27 
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Lieberman indicates that a readily identifiable con- 
flict of interest exists between the superintendent and 
teaching personnel. He points out that this same problem 
exists in other professional situations, but that they have 
met the problem by establishing separate organizations for 
leaders and led. He indicates that ".. .teaching is the 
largest group of employees ... in which the distinction be- 
tween the managerial. • .personnel. • .and the personnel. .. 
managed... is not recognized in the employee organiza- 
tions • V ^ J 

He further points out that: 

The fact that many administrators do try to raise 
teachers* salaries and support other teacher activi- 
ties is no reason to regard them as * representatives* 
of the teachers. Only persons designated by the teach- 
ers themselves should be regarded as their representa- 
tives. 

It is likely that administrators will retain their 
membership in some teacher organizations, while relinquish- 
ing it in others as recently occurred in Michigan, where 
the administrator and teacher organizations split. 

They will probably tend to lose their status as leaders 
within teacher organizations, being replaced by teacher- 
elected or chosen representatives from their own ranks. 

^Myron Lieberman, Education As A Profession (Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1956) , p. 2BbI 

^Myron Lieberman, "Who Speaks for Teachers?" Saturday 
Review XLVIII (June 19, 1965), PP- 64-66. 
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D 0 Role of the principal o The principal, as the 
administrative officer serving directly with the teaching 
force, is in a somewhat less easily defined position than 
the superintendent and other central office personnel, with 
regard to negotiation e The principal is sometimes caught 
in an intellectual, emotional and economic dilemmao Since 
he works constantly with teachers, his sympathies and 
interests may tend to lie with them. He "identifies" with 
the teaching staff. Yet, he is hired by the superintendent, 
and, is an officer of the administration. As a result, a 
principal may he obliged, for economic reasons, to implement 
directives which he finds personally distasteful, because 
of his identification with the teaching group. This is the 
"foreman problem," so well known in the field of public 
administration.^ 

The problem is so named because the foreman, like the 
principal, works directly with the productive group of the 
organization, and depends for his success upon this group 0 
Yet, also like the principal, the foreman is ultimately 
accountable to administration, and must implement the direc- 
tives of administration. 

The principal, with his special problem of role 
identification, has encountered role conflict in the 

4 5 

<Fritz J. Roethlisberger , "The Foreman: Man in the 

Middle," in Robert Dubin (ed.), Human Relations in Adminis- 
tration (New York: Prentice-Hall, 195T77^)pT"T4T^l4tio 
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negotiation process. NEA has consistently claimed that a 
single professional group can represent the interests of 
all educators. APT has claimed that it is better that 
principals and other administrators be excluded from the 
teachers organization. Neither organization has been able 
to completely enforce local and state compliance with the 
national policy. Thus, there are NEA affiliates which 
exclude principals and AFT affiliates which admit principals 
It should be noted that the APT voted, in 1967, to accept 
no more principals. Those currently holding memberships 
will not be disenfranchised, however. 

Until quite recently, the principal has said little 
regarding his role in collective negotiation. Epstein has 
presented perhaps the most crystallized position available. 
He points out that in any teachers organization, principals 
suffer two major disadvantages. He states: 

Since administrators. . .have a lesser voting 
power than classroom teachers, is it not possible 
that their welfare and concerns could be voted 
down or compromised within cases where such 
decisions are expedient for teachers? The second 
problem is one of principle and involves the 
question of whether. • .employees on lower levels 
of responsibility should have the right or 
privilege of playing a crucial part in determining 
such items as salaries and conditions of employ- 
ment of those who are at the higher levels. 
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Benjamin Epstein, "What Status and Voice for 
Principals and Administrators in Collective Bargaining and 
Professional Negotiation* by Teacher Organizations," The 
Bulleti n of the National Association of Secondary Sch ool 
Principals , ffili (March, 196$;, p. 2497 
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This pair of valid arguments must be weighed against 
the possibility of continued control or "leadership" by 
principals holding membership in teachers' organizations*, 
Epstein apparently feels that the disadvantages of retained 
membership outweigh the advantages, in the case of the 
principal. He says: 

In this context, perhaps principals and 
administrators may find it a more effective 
procedure to provide for their own welfare in 
their respective school districts if they speak 
on their own behalf rather than relying for 
representation on organizations which concen- 
trate primarily on solving the problems of 
primary concern to teachers. ^7 

He continues: 

While one would like to hope that the 
superintendent, even during the most difficult 
periods of negotiations with teachers' bar- 
gaining agents, would remain the staunch pro- 
tagonist supporting the position of principals 
...this is not always the case. The superin- 
tendent could well be a non-participant in 
negotiations . . . 

Having cast doubts on the desirability of continued 
administrative participation in teacher organizations, 
Epstein recommends that administrators form strong bargain- 
ing units of their own and seek to influence educational 
programs as independent pressure groups. The role of the 
principal in collective negotiation has not become clearly 
enough defined at this time for more than tentative con- 
clusions to be drawn. While NEA and AFT continue to argue 



^Epstein, 0 £. cit. , p 

^Ibid. 
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about the principal's proper role, he may, as Epstein 
suggests , take the matter into his own hands by establishing 
an independent bargaining position, from which he can 
exercise some degree of control in educational matters. 

i 

" SANCTIONS'' 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary lists the following 
definition for sanction: 

A restrictive measure used to punish a 
specific action or to prevent some future 
activity. 

...coercion, restitution, or Q undoing of 
what was wrongly accomplished. • 

From the above definition it can be seen that sanction 
can refer to a broad range of coercive activities, from 
oral remonstrance to physical punishment , or even death. 

In its more usual forms sanctions may take the form of 
withheld services, lockout, blacklisting, slowdown in pro- 
duction, unfavorable publicity, etc. 

Early militance . An early example of teacher sanction 
is reported by Ciminillo, who indicates that in 1802, 

Thomas Peugh, teacher in a small settlement north of 
Cincinatti, Ohio, "refused to unlock the school and hold 
class until such time as the school committee formally 
committed to paper a stipulation giving him at least one 



^Webster's Third New International Dictionary 
( Springfield: U. and C. Kerri am Co*, 1961), p 0 2009 - 



afternoon per month off so that he might move to new 
lodgings."^ 0 

This simple activity conducted by a single teacher has 
been repeated numerous times during the past one hundred 
and sixty-four years. However, it was not until 1916, with 
the founding of the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), 
that a union dedicated primarily to the welfare of teachers 
was established. The AFT has, for some time, favored the 
use of withheld services (strike) as an appropriate sanction 
in time of controversy. Between 1940 and 1964, one hundred 
thirteen teacher strikes took place, some of which were 
sponsored by the AFT. It should be pointed out that 25 % 
of these strikes by teachers were conducted by members of 
teachers associations, however, and not by union members. 

A considerable number of additional strikes have occurred 
since that time. 

The NEA, as an organization, took relatively little 
overt militant action in behalf of teachers* i/elfare until 
well after the turn of the century. In 1929* the NEA Code 
of Ethics stated that "teachers must refuse to accept a 
position that has been created through unprofessional 
activity, or pending controversy over professional policy 

^Lewis M. Ciminillo, no title. Paper written at the 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, 1965 , p^ 1* (Photocopy) 

•^Lawrence R. Klein, "The NEA Convention and Organizing 
the Teachers," Monthly Labor Review , LXXKVII (August, 1964), 
p. 884. 
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of the application of unjust personnel practices or 
procedures. 

In June, 1947 , '’sanctions” were first imposed by NEA 
against a school board in North College Hill, Ohio. ^ The 
sanction took the form of denunciation of the unjust 
activities reportedly being carried on by the board. 
Apparently, the sanction had a coercive effect, since the 
entire school board resigned that day. Other early 
"sanctions” took place in Kelso, Washington, in 1950, and 
Poison, Montana, in 1951® 

It was during the North College Hill crisis that the 
Executive Committee of NEA made the following significant 
statement : 



Group action is essential today. The former 
practice where teachers individually bargained 
with the superintendent of schools or the board 
of education for their salaries is largely past. 

In the present crisis, it is especially 
important that there be professional group action 
on salary proposals. A salary. . .committee is 
necessary. The committee should be chosen by 
the entire teaching group and should have authority 
to represent and act for the local education 
association. It is essential that the teaching 
group give this committee full authority to act, 
and then stand back of it.-? 4 *’ 



5? 

"Stanley Elam, "Collective Bargaining and Strikes or 
Professional Negotiation and Sanctions," Phi Delta Kappan, 
XL IV (October, 1962), pp. 1-11. 
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^R. B. Kerman, "The North College Hill Case," National 
Education Association Journal , XXXVI (February, 1947), p. 4^2, 
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National Education Association Executive Committee, 
"The Professional Way to Meet the Educational Crisis," 
National Education Association Journal, XXXVI (February, 

194777 "p -“ 79 : 
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Recent developments in "sanctions , “ In 1962 , New York 
City teachers chose the United Federation of Teachers, an 
AFT affiliate, as their bargaining agent. This was the first 
instance of a large, metropolitan school districts engaging 
in formal collective bargaining. This activity, widely 
acclaimed as a union victory, aroused the NEA to more 
militant action in teacher welfare matters. The 1962 
Convention adopted a Resolution on Professional Negotiation 
and in 1965 guidelines for implementing PN were distributed.^ 



On October 19, 1963, guidelines for the implementation of 

86 

professional “sanctions" were approved. 

NEA defines sanctions in the following manner: 

As used by a professional education 
organization, sanctions means censure, suspension 
or expulsion of a member; severance of relationship 
with an affiliated association or other agency; 
imposing of a deterrent against a board of educa- 
tion or other agency controlling the welfare of 
the schools; bringing into play forces that will 
enable the community to help the board or agency 
to realize its responsibility; or the application 
of one or more steps in the withholding of services a 
Sanctions are to be used only to improve educational 
opportunities through the elimination of conditions 
detrimental to effective education. The most 
severe types of sanctions should be invoked only as 
a last resort where conditions are such that it is 
impossible for educators to give effective pro- 
fessional service. 57 



^National Education Association, Guidelines for 
Professional Negotiation , (Washington: The Association, 1962) 

- °National Education Association, Guidelines for Pro- 
fessional Sanctions (Washington: The Association , 1963 ) . 

57 

yr National Commission on Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities , Guidelines for Professional Sanctions 
(Washington: National Education Association , 1963 p. 9- 
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The clauses in the section which have been most 
controversial are the ones referring to the imposition "of 

a deterrent against a board of education" and to "the appli- 

* * 58 

cation of one or more steps in the withholding of services," 

At this time, the application of sanctions against members 
of the profession is somewhat a background issue, as is the 
application of sanctions against an affiliated association. 
However, these applications will probably become increasing- 
ly important as teachers assume more and more responsibility 
for their actions and those of other educators. 

Conditions requiring sanctions . The statement that 
"sanctions" are used only "to improve educational oppor- 
tunities through the elimination of conditions detrimental 
to effective education" is open to considerable interpre- 
tation on the part of state and local associations. The 
statement that "severe types of sanctions should be invoked 
only as a last resort," requires the determination of what 
constitutes "a last resort." Richard B. Kennan, of NEA's 
Committee on Professional Rights and Responsibilities had 
this to say concerning the application of sanctions: 

For the teaching profession sanctions are a 
step forward in acceptance of its responsibility 
for self-discipline and for insisting upon conditions 
conducive to an effective program of education. 

Sanctions are a means of improving educational oppor- 
tunity and eliminating conditions detrimental to 
professional service. 59 

58 ibid. 

•^Richard B. Kennan, "Professional Sanctions - Where, 
When and How," NBA Journal, III (December, 1963 ), pp. 37 - 38 . 
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NEA indicates that sanctions should he applied only 
in certain cases. Generally speaking, it is claimed they 
should he used for the long-range improvement of the pupil 
welfare, of school systems, and of the competence of mem- 
bers of the profession. Sanctions should he withheld 
until a comprehensive investigation under the direction of 
an official agency has heen conducted. The investigation 
committee, NEA avers, should include a representative sample 
of the profession, with personnel involved who are experi- 
enced in making school problem studies o An attempt at medi- 
ation or negotiation should he made before the considera- 
tion of sanctions, and a warning given to the offending 
district that sanctions are being considered. Criteria 
for determining when conditions have heen improved enough 
to revoke sanctions should he established before the utili- 
zation of this tool. These criteria have heen closely 
followed up to the present time. 

Investigation of grievances . NEA requests that local 
associations request investigation by the state association 
before taking unilateral action, since the aid of the state 
association strengthens the local association's position. 

If NEA is to become involved in a "sanctions" situation, 
it makes an independent investigation of the circumstances 
before taking action. Investigations are conducted under 
the auspices of the Commission on Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities. The field work for these investigations 



^National Commission on Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities, op. cit . , pp. 9-10. 
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is usually conducted by a committee of from five to seven 
individuals 0 NEA states that the primary duty of this com- 
mittee is to elicit issues involved in the situation, ob- 
tain information enough for a careful analysis of the prob- 
lem, and make a report of the investigation to NEA. 

It is interesting to note that the investigation 
committee sent to Oklahoma spent less than a week in the 
state, returned to NEA and shortly thereafter issued a 
fifty page report, apparently based almost entirely on the 

findings of a committee appointed by the governor of that 

fyL 

state, Hr. Bellmon. 

Following the report of the investigation, NEA makes 
a decision as to whether or not national sanctions will be 
imposed. During 1964, NEA imposed national sanctions against 
the state of Utah. 62 In 1965, sanctions were invoked 
against the state of Oklahoma. In both instances, educa- 
tional improvements were forthcoming. 

Forms of "sanctions." NEA states that "sanctions" 
may be applied against a school district, school board or 

other public agency through: 

1. Censure by means of articles in state associa- 
tion magazines, special study reports, newspapers or 
other mass media. . . . 

2. Notification to state departments of education 

^National Education Association. Oklahoma ; A State- 
wide S tudy of School Conditions Detrimental to an Effective 
EcEcatlonal^rdgraiir ( Washington : 'Jhe Association, 1965 1 - 

^National Education Association. Utah: A Statewide 
Study of School Conditions ( Washington :~TEe Association, 

19537 . 
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and other state agencies, public or private, responsi- 
ble for or dedicated to the welfare of education; 

3„ Notification to state and national accrediting 
agencies of professionally unsatisfactory conditions 

^ithholdin^of * placement services, when the 
state association maintains a placement office; notice 
to public and private placement agencies of unsat 
factory conditions in a school district and request to 

observe professional disapproval; . 

3. Notification to members of the association 
of unacceptable conditions for employment in such a 
district and the professional ^i^ificance of 
accepting or refusing employment in a school dis trie 
against fhich sanctions have been invoked; (ice. accept- 
ance of employment in such a district could lead to ex 
pulsion from the professional association on ethical 

^6 Seeking state department of education or legal 
action to colpel improvement of conditions threaten- 
ing the welfare of the schools,, . » . b ? 

At this time, no guidelines for withholding of services 
Have been made available, but it is probable that the with- 



holding of contracts, "professional holidays," ana other 
strong forms of censure will come to be accepted practice 



in the professional association,, 

NEA -position on teacher strikes • The NEA has no 

official strike policy in force. Arnold Volpert, of the 

NEA*s Division of Urban Services, indicates that the NEA 

recognizes the fact that strikes will occur from time to 

time, but that the organization officially feels they are 

^ 64 

not appropriate for use by teachers. 

^Ibid e , p„ 12 o 

Arnold Wolpert , from an interview at NEA Headquarters 
Washington, D. Co, January 13, 1966. 
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Strikes, it is argued, are "unprofessional" and 
serve only to foster ill-will and to identify the teachers 
as labor- type employees. Also strikes by public employees 
are illegal in most states. The arguments are incon- 
clusive, with Lieberman presenting the strongest case 
for the strike and with representatives of NEA, supported 
by the National School Board Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, championing the 
non-strike cause. 

NEA insists that the strike is not an appropriate 
weapon for teachers. To strike,' NEA claims, would make 
teachers subject to labor law, with its voluminous pre- 
cedent and statutory base. Such a position could also 
weaken the hold of NEA on the professional life of the 
teacher, rendering the AET’s position much stronger. It 
could render teacher- school board relations much more 
hostile. Bruce, in the American Siohool Board Journal, 

had this to say: 

Whether or not it is illegal, the strike is not 
a weapon the teachers can use successfully. Any 
teacher strike is completely unprofessional, it 
is destructive of the dignity which teachers as 
professional men and women need to maintain... 
respect for the group responsible for the educa- 
tion of American youth and the future welfare of 
the nation. ^ 



65 V.C. Bruce (ed.), "An Illegal Strike, "The 
American School Board Jo urnal , OXLIV (June, 196277 
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A Legal Analysis of Collective Action by Teachers . 

The law sees teachers as public employees, with 
concomitant responsibilities and obligations to the 
American people. An attempt is made in this section to 
determine the teachers' legal rights with regard to 
organization, negotiation, and coercive activities. 

Since there is relatively little legal precedent in 
connection with the activities of teachers associations 
■per se, the discussion focuses primarily on public 
employee and teachers unions. The implications of the 
discussion for teacher associations are plain. 

The Right to organize . The right of teachers 
"...peaceably to assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. •• " is couched in the 
First Amendment of the United States Constitution. While 
professional associations and labor unions for teachers 
did not exist at the time the Constitution was written, 
there were relatively prominent labor guilds in England 
during the period. Had the framers intended to exclude 
such organizations from the protections of the First Amend 
ment, they could have specifically done so. Their fail- 
ure to mention such an exemption apparently indicates the 
desire of the authors to protect all citizens, whether 
organized or not, from oppressive governmental activity. 



55 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, with 
its stricture against state laws that "•• .abridge the 
privileges or immunities of the citizens of the United. 
States. •• (or that). • .deny to any person. • .the equal pro- 
tection of the laws..." serves to place upon the states a 
responsibility for protection of the same individual rights 
mentioned, previously. 

There has been some variation in the interpreta- 
tions of state courts with regard to the rights of various 
classes of public employees in recent years, however. 

A number of decisions involving policemen held that 

these employees have no right to organize or to join 

66 

labor unions. In recent cases tried in Missouri and 

Michigan, 8 *' 7 such unionizing prohibitions were upheld. 

The courts indicated that these rules did not violate 

the consitutional provision guaranteeing freedom of 

speech and freedom of assembly, and that they did not 

deprive members of the police force of due process or 

of their natural rights to liberty, the pursuit of 

happiness, or the enjoyment of their gainful efforts. 

Similar decisions involving policemen were handed down 

69 

in California and Mississippi. 



66 King v. Priest, 206 S.W. (2d) 547 (W7). 

^ Local No. 201 . American Federation of State , 
County and Municipal Employees v. City of Muskegon , 

I 5 crfrwTT 2 d; 197 U 965 ). 

68 Perez v. Board of Police Commissioners , 178 P 

(2d) 537n94*7). 

Jackson v. McLeod , 24 So. (2d) 319 (1946). 
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Policemen, firemen, and, to an extent, teachers, 

have been denied the right to t *join labor unions in 

various states, apparently on the assumption that such 

activity tends to interfere with proper performance of 

duty. Something of the attitude toward the duties and 

rights of policemen can be determined from the court's 

70 

statement in McAuliffe v. City of New Bedford , a 
Massachusetts case involving the discharge of a policeman 
for unauthorized political activity. It reads, in part: 

There is nothing in the constitution or the stat- 
ute to prevent the city from attaching obedience to 
this rule as a condition to the office of police- 
man, and making it part of the good conduct required. 
The petitioner may have a constitutional right to 
talk politics, but he has no constitutional right 
to be a policeman. 71 

Substitution of the statement that the petitioner 
may have the right to organize, but no right to be a 
policeman, gives a clearer view of the thought on this 
matter in 1892. Tradition holds that public employees 
are the servants of the people, having fewer rights than 
other classes of citizen, since they have accepted cer- 
tain obligations which make this condition necessary. 

...the acceptance of a position involving the 
exercise of some degree of sovereignty necessarily 
implies a surrender of certain personal rights 
and privileges which. . .(are) inconsistent with the 
public interest. 72 



n °29 ff.E. 5X7 (1892). 

7 1 rbld . 

7 ^City of Pawtucket v. Pawtucket Teachers Alliance, 
141 A. iMj 324TI93 W. 
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Two cases involving teachers directly are instruc- 

73 

tive. In People ex. rel . Fursman v. City of Chicago A 

i 

the (Supreme Court of Illinois held that the local school 
hoard could enforce a rule prohibiting teachers from 
becoming union (and presumably teacher organization) 
members. The court held that membership in a union was 
inimical to proper discipline, prejudicial to the effi- 
ciency of the teaching force and detrimental to the 

74- 

schools 1 welfare. In Seattle v. Sharpies , the 
Washington courts held that a rule by the school district 
prohibiting the hiring of union members was valid and 
enforceable. The court said: 

It is no infringement upon the constitutional 
rights of anyone for the board to decline to employ 
him as a teacher in the schools, and it is immater- 
ial whether the reason for the refusal to employ him 
is because the appellant is... or is not a (union) 
member... the board is free to contract with whomsoever 
it chooses .75 

While the foregoing cases tend to place limitations 
upon teacher and other public employee organizational 
rights, there is a large body of precedent which supports 
the right of public employees to such activities. A 



75 116 H.E. 158 (1917). 
74 293 Pac. 994 (1930). 

r?C 

?Ibid. 
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number of states have enacted statutes specifically 

authorizing public employees to join and organize unions 

76 

and other employee organizations . Nine states have 
legislation specifically designed to protect the organi- 
zing rights of teachers® 

California’s statute exemplifies this type of stat- 
ute® The California statute states: 

Employees shall have the right to self-organiza-" 
tion, to form, join or assist labor organizations, 
to present grievances and recommendations regarding 
wages, salaries, hours and working conditions to the 
governing body through such an organization, but 
shall not have the right to strike... 78 

In Fellows v. LaTronica, (1962, Colorado), the 
following statement was made by Justice Pringle: 

...that public employees may organize in unions 
and may designate a representative to present 
their views as to terms and conditions of employ- 
ment to the body, .setting such terms and conditions 
if the body chooses to hear them seems now to be 
generally accepted. 79 



^Calif . , Conn®, Florida, Hawaii, Mass., Michigan, 
Minn. ? N.J. ? New York, Oregon, R. I., Texas, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

^Professional Negotiation with Scho ol Bo ards - 
a Legal~~Analysis and Review C Washington: NEA, 1955 ) » 

pp. 21-22 • 

^West's California Government Code, Annotated, 

Secs . , pp . 3500- 3509 • 

79 377 P. (2d) W? (1962). 
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A Rhode Island court stated in 1958 that it recog- 
nized the teachers* "oooright collectively as well as 

individually to present demands for just and reasonable 

80 

remuneration for their services , 

Right to work laws , Right-to-work laws , which make 
unlawful various agreements requiring union membership 
as a condition of employment have been passed by at 
least twenty-one states. They have the effect of 
prohibiting the "closed" or "union" shop prevalent in 
some areas of the country. Most of these right-to-work 
laws were intended to apply to private employment 
originally, but some could be made applicable to 
teachers and other public employees by judicial interpre- 
tation, This has already occurred in at least three 
instances.®^ 

A number of cases have upheld the right-to-work 
principle for public employees. In the Norwalk case, 
the court ruled that "an agreement by the board to hire 
only union members would clearly be an illegal discrim- 
ination,"®^ The Maryland courts ruled: 

® ^City of Pawtucket v. Pawtucket Teachers Alliance . 
cp . cit . 

81 Ala. , Ariz., Ark., Fla., Ga. , Ind. , Iowa, Kansas, 
La. , Miss. , Nebro , Nevo , N. Co , No D. , So Co , S. Do , 

Tenn. , Texas, Utah, Va, , Wyo, 

®^ Beverly v. City of Dallas * 292S„W. (2d) 172 (1956) 
Potts v. Hay , 518S,W, (2d) 826 (Ark, , 1958). Levasseur 
yT ~UEeeldon , 112N.W. (2d) 894- (S.D., 1962), 

^Norwalk Teachers Association v. Board of Education 
85A (2d; 482 (1951). 
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o.o that a municipality. o .cannot discriminate in 
favor of members of a labor union. . . A citizen who 
is a member of a union cannot, by that fact alone, 
be barred from a position in public service. 



It was said of an Illinois ordirancy, in Fiske v. 



People , that: 



• • 0 an ordinance requiring union labor only upon 
public improvements is unconstitutional and \oid, 
being an unjust discrimination between classes of 
citizens, which restricts competition and increases 
the cost of work. 85 



A third Illinois case included a strongly worded 



admonition: 



The question is, whether the board of education 
has a right to enter into a combination with... 
an organization, o • and to exclude any portion of the 
citizens following lawful trades and occupations 
from the right to labor. It has no such right. 



In 1959, the first case involving public school 
teachers in a dispute over union security clauses was 
trie d?7 The Montana Supreme Court held that such an 
agreement was null and void as to tenure teachers. The 
teachers had been told they must join the union or lose 
benefits from union-negotiated salary increases. The 
court ordered the school district to issue contracts to 
the tenure teachers with salaries calculated under the 
provisions of the union master agreement. The court 
indicated that "invalid and void provisions of a 



^Mugford V. Mayor and City Council of Baltimore , 

s _ V I ^ M I A V 



44A Ud) 7^5 (194-5) 

85 188 111. 206 „.(1900)o 

8 8 Adams v. Brennan , 177 111* 194- (1898). 

8 ?Benson v» School District No. 1 of Silver Bow 
County , 344P ” (l?d ) 117 (1959 J « 
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contract will be ordered by mandamus to be eliminated 
from the contract and the contract executed without such 
illegal provisions.”®® 

A Missouri court tried a similar case in 1961, but 
came to a different conclusion.®^ In this case a 
teacher failed to join several professional teachers 
associations as required by the board. The courts held 
that the board had the right to require teachers to join 
professional associations, that the board could "make 
all needful rules and regulations for the organization, 
grading and government in the school districts." 
Apparently the difference between this case and the 
Montana case, supra. <5 lies in the fact that the defend- 
ant in the latter case had the option of negotiating 
individually for his compensation. He had the "right 
to work," although he had no tenure at the time of the'*' 
suit and had not been rehired. Tenure status may have 
injected an element of coercion into the Montana case. 

®®Ibid. See also Tolman v. Unde rhill , 229 P. (2d) 
447; Pallas v. Johnson , 65FT"(?d) 559; s5jc[ Stat e ex.rel . 
UnitedDistrTct Heat ing Inc, v. State Office Bldg . 
Commission , I79NT Ef.~~T~3o . 

®%agenheim v. Board of Educati on of District of 
Riverview Gardens , 347 STV. (2dJ 409 (19^1 ) • 
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Also , it seems that the court felt that there was some 
difference between professional associations and unions „ 
The court was high in its praise for professional 
organizations , indicating that "membership in professional 
organizations tends to improve the interests, knowledge, 
experience and overall professional competence . u9 ° 

From the above discussion, it can be seen that, 
while some classes of public employees have often been 
excluded from union activities by law, the trend seems to 
be toward legalizing such activities for teachers, but 
with restrictions upon coercive membership requirements. 

Rieht of teachers to bargain collectively . Having 
established the reasonableness of public employees' 
joining labor or professional organizations, the legal 
rights of these organizations to bargain collectively 
with their employers will be considered. Initially, it 
must be recognized that the employer is an agent of 
government in every case. The traditional view has been 
that agreements between government management and public 
employees are void. 

A 1962 Colorado case indicates that ’’thus far no 
court has ruled as binding or valid any agreement 
between government management and public employees, 
whether consummated through a process of assumed 
'collective bargaining' or 'collective negotiations,' 

91 

or by any other semantic term." 

9 °Ibid . 

91 Fellows v. la Tronica, 377 P (2d) 547 (1962). 
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The reasoning is that public policy is a matter of 
legislative discretion which cannot be abdicated through 
such means. A number of forceful statements to this 
effect have been made in recent years. The Colorado courts 
indicated that collectively negotiated contracts "...would 



result in taking away from a municipality its legislative 

92 

power to control its employees. •• " 



X n city of Alcoa v. International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers Local 760, 93 the courts denied the 



right of unions to force public employers to collectively 
bargain. In the same decision it was indicated that 
the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act con- 
cerning collective bargaining did not apply to public 
employees. 



A considerable number of decisions accord the legal 
right of limited collective bargaining to public employees. 
The limitation lies in the fact that public employees may 



not, by law, strike; since the ultimate weapon of collective 
bargaining has traditionally been the strike, some quali- 
fication is deemed necessary by the courts. In Norwalk 
Teachers Association v. Board of Mucationj Lt was held 

that : 

...there is no objection to the organization of 
the plaintiff as a labor union, but if its organi- 
zation is for the purpose of 'demanding* recogni- 
tion and collective bargaining, the demands must 
be kept within legal bounds. What we have said 



ibid. 

95 308 S.W. (2d) 476 (1957). 
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does not mean that the plaintiff has the right to 
organize for all of the purposes for which employees 
in private enterprise may unite...' 4 

The Norwalk case went on to say that the teachers 
association could organize and bargain collectively for 
the pay and working conditions which it might be within 

the board's power to grant. 

The doctrine of illegal delegation of authority 
has been used frequently as a reason for refusal by 
boards to negotiate with teacher groups. One court 
circumvented this a?gument in the .following manner: 

The presentation of a grievance is, in effect, a 
unilateral action, whereas a contract or agreement 
resulting from collective bargaining must of neces- 
sity be a bilateral procedure culminating in a 
meeting of the minds involved and binding the 
parties to the agreement. The presentation of a 
grievance is simply what the words imply , and no 
more. 55 

In this situation, the key to legality lies in 

the unilaterality of the confrontation. The board, 

apparently, is to listen passively while grievances 

96 

are presented, and then act as it sees fit. 

The Right to strike . Traditionally, public 
employees have been denied the right to strike. The 
reasoning given is that public employment is non-profit, 
and that a strike against the public threatens state 



^Norwalk Teachers Association v. Board of Educa- 
tion , 83A. T2cQ 482 US5TJT 

^Beverly v. City of Dallas , 0 £. cit. 

96 See also Dallas I ndependent School District v. 
American Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees', TgdT752 (1559). 
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or national sovereignty. Despite the rigidly defined 
laws, over 1000 strikes have been conducted by government 
employees since 1880. In Norwalk Teachers Association v. 
Bo ard of Education , the prevailing philosophy is set ' 
forth :^ 7 



Under our system, the government is established 
by and run for all of the people, not for the benefit 
of any person or group. The profit motive, •• is 
absent. It should be the aim of every (government 
employee), •• to do his or her part to make it function 
as efficiently and economically as possible. The 
drastic remedy of the organized strike... is in 
direct contravention of this principle. 98 

This philosophy has been almost universally upheld. 
Calvin Coolidge said, following the famous Philadelphia 
Police strike, that ”... there is no right to strike 

sg^rnst the public safety by anybody, anywhere, at any 

99 

time.”' 7 * 7 Some recent interpretations, however, hold that 
school teaching does not affect the public safety, in 
which case teachers might be accorded the right to strike 
In line with his thinking, a consideration of the Minne- 



sota statute concerned with public strikes is instructive 
The statute (M.S.A.C. 185, Sec. 185, 10) reads in part: 



...no court of this state shall have jurisdiction 
to issue any restraining order, or temporary or 
permanent injunction, in any case involving or 
growing out of any labor dispute... 



„ _ ^Ronald G. Corwin, A Sociology of Education 
(New York: Appleton-Century Crofts , T§'65 ) , p. 262. 

98 83A. (2d) 482 (1951 )o 

"labor law Journal 612. 
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A case concerned with this statute involved a group 
of school janitors who had threatened to strike against 
the district. The court refused to enjoin the strike, 
indicating that : 

It is apparent o • .that the legislature considered 
the bill applicable to public employees. (The legis- 
lature has j ... concluded that there should be an 
exception only for firemen, policemen and other 
public officials charged with duties relating to 

public safety. 100 

Teachers, in this case, could probably strike to 
enforce their requests. 

Fifteen states have anti-strike legislation on 
the books at this time. One of the most stringent pieces 
of legislation is New York’s Condon-Wadlin Act, enacted 
in 1946. Until rendered inapplicable to teachers during 
1967, it provided for immediate dismissal of such 
persons engaging in a strike. Despite the stringency of 
the law, New York teachers struck in 1961 and have 
threatened repetition almost every year since that time, 
an indication that the law was, for practical purposes, 
both useless and unworkable. A 1967 New York statute 
dealing with teacher organizational rights may serve to 
provide better remedies for the difficulties encountered 
within the state. 



^"^Board of Education v. Public High School Employee 
Union, 450F7 T2d) 797 (W3I). 
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In several instances, public employees* strikes 
have been upheld by the courts. The Railway Union struck 
against the Los Angeles Transit Authority in i960. 

The court held that the Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit 
Authority Act of 1957 specifically included the right to 
strike. The act stated: 



Employees shall have the right to . self -organization, 
to form, join or assist labor organizations, to bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and to engage in other mutual axd etna 
protection. • .102 



The inclusion of the phrase "other mutual aid and 

protection" was interpreted by the courts to include 

the strike. The other two instances in which public 

employees have been upheld by the courts in their strike 

activities are Board of Education v. Public School 

Employees Union, 10 ^ and Local 266 et. al- v. Salt River 

^ • 4- • +> 104- 

Project Agricultural Improvement and Power District. 

These small chinks in the rigid non-strike armor 
could presage a more liberal court interpretation in 
the future. In Manchester v. Manchester Teachers Gui l d , 
a Mew Hampshire court handed down the following illumina- 
ting comments: 



101 Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit Authori ty v. 
Brotherhood of Bailway Trainmen T 355 P« (2d; 905 (I960;. 

102 . 



'Ibid, 



10 5^5 w.y. (2d) 797 (1951 ) 



104 



275 P. (2d) 395 (1954). 
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In the light of the increase in public employment . . . 
and the enactments in recent years guaranteeing the 
right of private employees to bargain collectively 
and to strike, it may seem anomalous and unfair to 
some that government should deny these same rights 
to its employees oo. However, any modification in the 
common law doctrine that the sovereignty of the state 
should not be hampered by strikes by public employees 
involves a change in public policy. •• Such a change 
is for the legislature to determine rather than. « . 
the court... 

And in a Florida case: "There is no doubt that the 



legislature is free to provide by statute that public 

employees may enforce their right to collective bargain-' 

105 

ing by arbitration or strike." 

The latter three cases may be harbingers of change. 
Nevertheless , current legal thought holds that teachers 
and other public employees , unless specifically author- 
ized to do so by statute, may not strike in enforcement o 
of their collective demands. The fact that teachers and 
other groups of public employees are striking from time 
to time, in defiance of the laws as now written, is an 
indication of the felt need for some legitimate form of 
redress. In the event that viable alternatives to strike 
are not provided, this "illegal" form of activity will 
undoubtedly continue to appear in public sector negotia- 



tory relationships. 



105 Miami Water Works Local 654 v. City of Miami , 
•26 So. (2d) T WTT&&T. 




Special Legislation Deal ing with Public Employee Bargaining | 

■j 

By May 1, 1967 > nine states had enacted special 



legislation designed to grant bargaining rights to public 
employees o A review of salient characteristics of the 
laws follows^ 

In four instances the legislation is all-inclusive, 
encompassing all personnel employed by the state. In 
five cases the legislation deals specifically and exclus- 
ively with public school teachers . 

In four states a public agency is responsible for 
determining the unit of representation, conducting 
elections, and assisting in the settlement of disputes . 

In the other five, practice varies considerably. 

In six of the states, representation is determined 
by secret ballot election, while in three other states, 
techniques such as dues deduction authorization and 
examination of membership lists are employed. 

In four states a written agreement is required; in 
two written agreement is discretionary; and in three the 
law is silent. 

In three states impasse is broken by fact finding; 
in four by advisory arbitration; in one by binding arbi- 
tration of all matters not involving monetary expenditures 
(Rhode Island); and in one (California) the law is silent. 

In all nine state laws wages, hours, and working 
conditions are negotiable items. The generally loose 
wording of clauses dealing with negotiable items leads 
to the conclusion that most areas of educational concern 
could ultimately become subject to collective negotiation. 
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Six of the nine statutes prohibit strikes by public 
employees, while three are silent on this point,, For a 
summary of public employee legislation currently in force, 
see Table I. 

From the following review the reader can judge some- 
thing of the "state of the art" in teacher collective 
negotiations. The nine state laws extant differ in various 
ways. Practice in the 41 states without laws is even more 
diverse at this time. In some states, such as Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Texas and West Virginia, 
school boards are forbidden to engage in collective bargaining 
with their employees. North Carolina statute forbids teachers 
and other public employees to join labor organizations, an 
interesting situation in view of the fact that over 85% of 
all North Carolina teachers are members of the state NEA 

affiliate — clearly a labor organization in the broader 
106 

sense. 

The "crazy-quilt" of current law and practice makes 
for some confusion among those seeking an overall ration- 
ality in teacher negotiations, confusion which is not 
likely to be resolved in the foreseeable future. Prospects 
for national legislation regarding teacher negotiations 
within this decade are dim indeed, due to the below 
mentioned diversity of state and local environments. 
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For a summary of state legislation, court decisions, 
and attorney generals* rulings in the area of public employ- ; 
ment relationships, see Professional Negotiations with ' 

School Boards: A Legal Analysis and Review. (Washington : j 

National hducat i on Association, 1965 ) ° j 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYEE BARGAINING STATUTES* 
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Date 


State 


Coverage 


Bargaining 
unit de- 
termined 
bys 


Type 
of rep- 
resen- 
tation 


Represen- 
tation 
deter- 
mined by 


Administra- 
tive agency 
for unit 
determina- 
tion and 
elections 


Contains 

specific 

unfair 

labor 

practices 


1959- 


Wise. 


All muni- 


Wise. Em- 


Exclu- 


Majority 


Wise. Em- 


Yes 


1961 




cipal and 


ployment 


sive 


election 


ployment 








county em- 


Relations 






Relations 








ployees. 


Board 






Board 




1965 


Mich. 


All public Mich. La- 


Exclu- 


Majority 


Mich. Labor 


Yes 






employees 


bor Media- 


sive 


election 


Mediation 










tion Board 






Board 





1965 Mass. 



All city Mass. La- Exclu- 
and county bor Connni- sive 
employees ssion 



Majority Mass. Labor Yes 
election Relations 
by secret Commission 
ballot or 
other suit- 
able means 



1965 Conn. 



Certifi- Impartial** Exclu- 

cated, pro-ad hoc sive 

fessional agency 

employ ea s 

of a local 

board of 

education 

or school 

district 



Majority 

election 



Ad hoc** 
neutral 



No 



1965 Wash. 



All certi- 
ficated 
public 
school 
employees. 



Exclu- Majority 
sive election 



No 



1965 Ore. 



Certifi- 
cated 
public 
school 
personnel 
below the 
rank of 
district 
superinten- 
dent. 



District 

School 

Board 



**■* 



Teacher Majority District No 
Council election School Board 
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Date State Coverage 



Bargaining Type 

unit de- of rep- 

termined resen- 

by: tation 



1965 Calif. All certi- 
fied pub- 
lic school 
employees 



Propor- 

tional 



Examina- 
tion of 
member- 
ship list 



Yes 



1966 R. I. 



Certified Statute 

public 

school 

teachers • 

Superin- 
tendents, 
principals 
and asst, 
principals 
excluded 



Exclu- 
sive •- 



Majority Unit deter- Yes 
election mined by 
by secret statute, 
ballot Election 
conducted 
by State 
Labor Re- 
lations 
Board 



1967 New 
York 



All public Public 
employees Employee 
Relations 
Board 



Exclu- 

sive 



Dnee de*- Public 
duction Employee 
authori- Relations 
zation or Board 
secret 
ballot 



No 



* This table modified from R. E. Doherty, ’’The Law andCollective 
Bargaining for Teachers,” Teachers College Record . LXVTII (October, 

1966), 8-9. 



** Local board and petitioning organization^ ) choose neutral person 
or agency. Law provides elaborate procedure for resolving inability of 
parties to agree on neutral, but to date (March 1, 1966) these procedures 
have not been necessary. 



*** Representatives elected by the teaching staff at large, no organi- 
sational representation, per se. 



Administra- 
tive agency Contains 

Represen- for unit specific 

tation determine- unfair 

deter- tion and labor 

mined by elections practices 



1 
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Agree- Impasses j 

Specific bargain- ment in broken Method of select- 

State able issues writing by ing impasse breaker Strikes 



Appointed by Wise. Prohibi 
Employment Rela- ted 
tions Board from 
list established 
by the Board or 
3-member panel 
when jointly re- 
quested by both 
parties. 



Mich. Rates of pay, wages, If re- Tripar-. 
hours of employment quested tite 
or other conditions by Advisory 
of employment. either Arbitra- 

party tion 



Respective parties Prohibi- 
select 1 member ted 

each of tripartite 
panel . Two members 
so selected select 
a third party. If 
parties fail to 
agree, MLMB selects 
third party. 



Wise. Questions of wages, Yes Pact 

hours, and condi ti- finding 

ons of employment 



Mass. Questions of wages, Yes 
hours, and other 
conditions of em- 
ployment 



Pact Mutual selection of Prohibi- 

finding fact finder from ted j 

list of 3 proposed J 

by Board of Concili- 
ation and Arbitra- j 

tion— if fail to j 

select within 5 cal - ! 

endar days, said j 

Board selects. 






% 

* 



Conn. 



Salaries and other 
conditions of em- 
ployment 



If re- Advis- 
quested ory 
by . arbitra- 
either tion 
party 



Each party to dis- Prohibi- 

pute selects 1 ar- ted 

bitrator. So sel- 
ected arbitrators 
select 3rd arbitra- 
tor. 



Wash. Proposed school . . . Advis- Appointed by Super- 
policies relating, ory ar- intendent of Public 

but not limited to, bitration Instruction, 

curriculum, text- 
book selection, in- 
service training, 
student teaching 
programs, personnel, 
hiring and assign- 
ment practices, 
leaves of absence, 
salaries and salary 
schedules and non- 
instructional duties. 



i 
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f 

* Specific bargain- 

state able issues 



Ore. Matters of sala- 
ries and related 
economic policies 
affecting profes- 
sional services. 



Agree- Impasses 

ment in broken Method of select- 
writing by ing impasse breaker 



Advisory District School Board 
Arbitra- and employees each 
tion select one member— 
so selected members 
select 3rd member. 




Strikes 



• • • 
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Mr' 



Calif. Matters relating to ... 
employment conditions 
and employer-employee 
relations, including 
but not limited to 
wages, hours, and 
other terms and con- 
ditions of employ- 
ment — also, matters 
relating to the def- 
inition of education- 
al objectives, deter- 
mination of the con- 
tent of courses and 
curricula, selection 
of textbooks, and 
other aspects of the 
instructional pro- 
gram to the extent 
such matters are with- 
in the discretion of 
the public school em- 
ployer or governing 
board under the law. 



R. I. Hours, salary, 

working conditions 
and other terms of 
professional em- 
ployment. 



New Hours, salary, Yes 

York wages and other 
terms and con- 
ditions of em- 
ployment. 



Arbitra- • Respective parties Prohibi- 
tion bind- select 1 member each ted 
ing on all of tripartite panel, 
matters Two members so sel- 
not invol- ected select a third 
ving expen- member. If parties 
diture of fail, American Arbi- 
money. tration Association 
appoints a third 
member or other mu- 
tually arrived at 
method. 



Mediation Appointed by the Prohibi- 

and fact PERB-3 members ted 

finding from a list main- 
tained by them 
for that purpose. 
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Those seeking a broad understanding of the situation must 
study individual states and cities in order to achieve 
intellectual satisfaction. This method, while often frus- 
trating and time consuming, is the most reasonable and 
productive now available. 



Conclusions 

In this chapter professional negotiations and "sanctions” 
have been defined and discussed in ideological and empirical 
terms. A discussion of the legal precedents surrounding 
the process, and a brief history of negotiations and 
"sanctions " were presented, along with a brief discussion 
of legislation in force in this area. 

From the foregoing material it becomes apparent that 
considerable militancy is currently being manifested by 
American teachers, or a representative group there of. 

Male secondary school teachers are supplying primary leader- 
ship for the movement, apparently in an attempt to: l) 

raise the economic status of teachers; 2) reconcile their 

j 

"bureaucratic employee" image with the developing "pro- j 

fessional image" they apparently wish to cultivate. j 

A power struggle of sizeable proportions has developed 
between the NEA and AFT concerning organizational representa- 
tion of teachers in negotiations with boards of education. J 

The union has made considerable gains in urban areas, while I 

the NEA is generally stronger in the suburbs and rural areas. j 
Current legal thinking on the subject of public 
employee collective bargaining is in flux. In a few cases 
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legislators have been presented with the ’’fait accompli” 
of collective negotiations within their states and, in 
some cases, have moved to enact suitable legislation 
covering the situation. In most states, however, no legis- 
lation has been forthcoming to date, either as a result 
of legislative ’’foot-dragging” in the face of obvious 
need, or due to the fact that negotiation is not now 
occurring within the state. Time and circumstance will 
no doubt remedy this situation. 
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CHAPTER III 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE COLLECTIVE ACTION SCALES 



The measurement of attitudes has had a long and 
relatively controversial history, due in part to the fact 
that since attitudes are conative, or affective in nature, 
their measurement must be indirect. Guilford defines an 
attitude as follows: 

...a personal disposition common to individuals, 
but possessed to different degrees, which impels 
them to react to objects, situations, or proposi- 
tions in ways that can be called favorable or 
unfavorable. While attitudes are subject to 
change, their directions and strengths are suffi- 
ciently enduring over periods of time to justify 
treating them as personality traits.. • The logic 
behind the use of opinions to measure attitudes is 
that there is a positive correlation between what 
people say on a subject and what they will do 
about it.l 

That a necessary correspondence between overt behavior 
and attitudes exists is not universally accepted, as is 

p 

pointed out by Edwards and by Murphy and Likert; who 
make the following comments: 

Contemporary definitions cluster about two 
chief conceptions: first, that attitudes are 

dispositions toward overt action; second, that 
they are verbal substitutes for overt action. 

The former usage seems to the present writers to 
be preferable. The verbal declarations of opinions 
and attitudes are regarded as an indirect method 
of measuring dispositions which are most 



1 J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Co., 195*0 > P- 

^ Allen L. Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale 
Construction (New. York: Appleton-Century-Crofts , 1957) » 

JTT. 









7 ? 

easily signified and expressed in verbal form. 

The present research is predicated on the Likert 
assumption that attitudes do, in general, presage overt 
action, and that information collected by attitudinal 
devices can serve as an index of projected respondent 
activity, crude though the index may be. 

Likert Scale Construction 

The technique utilized for scale construction was 
that of Likert, whose method of "summated ratings'* is 

Zj. 

well known in the field of scale construction. In this 
system, total scores for individuals are obtained by summing 
their scores on individual scale items. Each item response 
is considered to be a rating, or miniature scale, measuring 
the degree of respondent affect toward an empirical referent. 
Likert discovered that scoring patterns based on the alloca- 
tion of integral weightings correlate almost 1.00 with more 
complicated techniques, such as the normal deviate system, 
and that they are easier to apply than the method of 
"equal appearing intervals." This high correlation and 
relative simplicity caused this researcher to opt for 
"summated rating" scaling. 

In development of the scales, an initial group of 
104 items was drawn from the literature on collective 
negotiations, "sanctions," and strikes. (Appendix A) 

These items were chosen for their value-1 aden" character- 
istics , their lack of dependence upon the respondent * s 

^Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert , Public Opinion and 
the Individual (New York: Harper and Brothers, 19 ^ 8 ; , p. 28 

^Edwards, 0 £. cit . , p. 151. 
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substantive knowledge of collective negotiations, so that 
their presentation would permit respondent ’’value judg- 
ments, ” or conative responses. In accordance with Likert’s 
instructions, for approximately half the items agreement 
indicates a favorable attitude toward the area of consi- 
deration, while for the other half, agreement indicates 
a negative disposition thereto. This technique is designed 
to identify instances of response set by providing a ready 
method of identifying inconsistent response patterns. 

Responses were scored on a five point unfavorable- 
favorable continuum, on the assumption that attitudes are 
quantifiable and can be assigned discrete score values. 

The continuum runs from 1 to 5» with high scores arbitrarily 
assigned to those responses favoring collective negotiation, 
’’sanctions,” or strikes. The scoring pattern is as follows: 



* 



1 

I 

t 

j* 

f* 



i 



5 4 - 3 2 1 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

agree disagree 

For approximately half the items, the scoring pattern 

has been reversed, as explained above, to allow for ready 

identification of "response set." „ 

At the outset of the study, the assumption was made 

that the concept "collective negotiations" is composed of 

several facets, including attitudes toward the negotiatory 

process, "sanctions," and strike. Initially, it was assumed 

that these facets could be measured through use of a single 

scaling device. Later in the study it became evident 

that there were, in fact, several scales within the inventory 

and that separate analysis was required for each. 
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Pilot Project 

The 104 items mentioned previously were examined 
and criticized on content and construction by a group 
of twenty judges, i.e. persons knowledgeable in the field. 
The modified items were then submitted to a group of 100 
graduate students in Education, who were familiar with 
collective negotiations. Their responses were tabulated 
and subjected to item- analysis, utilizing the standard 
Likert technique.^ This technique al3.owed determination 
of those items which discriminated most effectively between 
the high scoring and low scoring groups involved. It xiras 
determined that 36 items of the original 104 were signifi- 
cant at or beyond the .01 level in their discriminative 
ability o Thirty of the best items were selected for the 
next step in the pilot project. (Appendix B) 

At this point, a new sample of 100 teachers and 50 
administrators, who were at the time graduate students 
in Jiducation, were chosen to complete the 30 item group 
identified through item- analysis. This exercise served 
the function of securing preliminary reliability and 
validity information. The critical predictions had been 
made that the items would discriminate successfully between 
groupings based on position (i.e., teacher— principal) and 
between groupings based on sex (i.e., male-female). 



’Formula: t - 5L - \ 



gk - + gs - V 

nCn - i; 



Where Xg = high group, ‘ composed of 25% of subjects with 
highest score totals. Xr = Low group, composed of 25% 
of subjects with lowest score totals. For a complete 
statement of technique see Edwards, oj>. cit . , p. 153. 
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These predictions were borne out. Analysis of variance 
showed that teachers score significantly higher than 
principals (F « 16.959 P " .001 with df = 1 and 148). 

Males were shown to score significanlty higher than females, 
also (F - 7«58, p * .01 with df = 1 and 98). 

When hypotheses are tested, they should represent 
testable ideas having logical validity to the researcher. 

The above predictions were based on the assumptions that . 

1) male and female teachers, having different career 
aspirations and economic goals, are likely to differ in 
their orientations toward collective action; 2) teachers 
and principals, occupying positions with different role 
expectations , are likely to differ in their orientations 
toward collective action. The data supported these predic- 
tions, supplying preliminary construct validity information. 

Reliability Estimate 

Also at this time, an estimate of split-half relia- 
bility was made by dividing the items into two similar 
sub-groups, composed of odd and even items. Having 
obtained the coefficient of correlation between odd and 
even items , which ^e-efficient represented the reliability 
of a test one-half the length of the original test, the 
Spearman- Brown prophecy formula was employed to obtain 
an estimate of the reliability for a test twice as long 
as either of the half tests. 6 (i.e., of the original length) 



’Spearman- Brown prophecy formula: r. 



2r 



ww 



jgj 



Where r = coefficient of reliability 



1 + r< 



'M 



‘WW 

= coefficient of even-odd correlation 
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The split-half reliability coefficient, which is a 
coefficient of internal consistency, is used to indicate 
"how closely the obtained score comes to the score the 
person would have made <>• .if we had had a perfect measuring 
instrument. " ' 

In this instance, the coefficient of split-half 
reliability was .84- which was considered marginal, given 
Edward’s comment that .typical reliability coefficients 
are above .85o"^ 

However, the reliability and validity of the inventory 
was adjudged satisfactory to work with the group at hand. 

It was decided to defer factor analysis until the larger 
sample was available. 

Sample Selection 

The population for the next stage of the study included 
all classroom teachers and all classified principals in 
North Carolina (1966 statistics indicated total of 4-6,809). 
Assistant principals and supervisors, superintendents and 
other central office personnel were excluded from the study. 
The population was categorized for sampling purposes on 
the basis of sex and position. This technique was employed 
in order that more ready identification of groups with 
which response variance could be associated might be 
facilitated. 
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^J. P. Gpilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology 
and Education (New York : * McGraw-Hill , 1965 ) , p. 4$2“. 

Q 

Edwards, op . cit . , p. 156. 
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The sample was chosen through use of a probability 
sampling formula designed to give an accuracy of plus or 
minus 5% with a confidence level of 90%. (Appendix C) 

This formula was applied separately to each of the four 
subsets, yielding a sample size of 1,249. This technique, 
while assuring the desired accuracy and confidence levels, 
rendered somewhat equivocal broad generalizations based 
on subset combination, due to disproportionality of subset 
r epr e s ent at i on . 

Sampling procedure was as follows: From the total 

principal population (1,768), every fifth person was 
selected, yielding a subset total of 34*5. For male 
teachers (9900) every twenty-sixth person was chosen, 
yielding a subset total of 399. For female teachers 
(34,974), every ninetieth person was chosen, yielding a 
subset total of 388.^ The population of female principals 
(167) was so small as to necessitate hand sampling. Using 
a table of random numbers, a subset of 117 was drawn. 10 

Subjects were contacted by mail, each individual 
receiving a first class letter requesting his participation 
in the study, a copy of the instrument, and a stamped, 
addressed envelope for returning the completed materials. 



9 

The assistance of Mr. William Peek, Director, and 
Mr„ Marvin Scarboro, both of the Statistical Services Office 
of the North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
is gratefully acknowledged,, 

10 

James E. Wert et„ al. , Statistical Methods in Educa- 
tional and Psychological~Eesearch (JNew lork : Applet on-^ 

Cehtury-Croi'ts , 1954;, pp. 4lb-4i7 „ 
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Two weeks after the initial mailing, a follow-up postcard 
was dispatched to non-respondents. A second follow-up, 
sent one month after the initial mailing, consisted of a 
letter strongly urging cooperation, a second copy of the 
instrument, and another stamped, addressed envelope. 

Copies of the various letters and the instrument have been 
incorporated as Appendix E. 

Of the 1249 persons contacted, 888 useable returns, or 
71%, were received. Another 3% were returned in non-us eable 
form, bringing the total response to 74%. Obviously a 
return of 74% precludes firm generalizations from the sample 
to the statewide population. Analyses are, therefore, 
in terms of the sample data only. 

TABLE II 

Sample Data Statistics 



Category 


Total pop.* 


Sample 1 Size 


M 

principal 


1,768 


345 


principal 


167 


117 


M 

teacher 


9,900 


399 


■^teacher 


34,974 


388 


TOTAL : 


46,809 


1-249 



* Figures supplied by Statistical Services Office, N. C. 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
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Factor Analysis 

In order to identify the facets or dimensions in the 

inventory as then constituted, a principal axis factor 

analysis with Varimax rotation of factors was performed, 

a technique designed to extract the maximum amount of 

variance and to give the smallest possible residuals. It 

has the advantage of condensing the correlation matrix 

into the least number of orthogonal factors, which renders 

11 

interpretation more straightforward. 

Intercorrelationsoof the 30 items were computed, 

yielding an R matrix (Appendix D) which was then factor 

analyzed. 1 ^ The analysis identified seven factors, three 

of which were considered significant, since they appropriated 

37% of the total common variance. ^ These three factors 

became the basis for the CA I, CA II, and CA III scales. 

The rotated loadings for the three factors are given in 

the V matrix, Table III. The items included in the CA I, 

II, and III Scales were chosen from the factors on the basis 

of their high factor loadings and logical validity. In 

14- 

only three instances are the loadings less than .60. 

■^Benjamin Fruchter, Introduction to Factor Analysis 
(Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company, 195^ ) > PP- 99 -127. 

■^The F Matrix (unrotated factor loadings) is included 
in Appendix D. 

■^Eigen values: Factor I - 25%; II - 7%i HI - 7%\ 

IV - V - 3 %; VI - 4%; VII - 4% 

^.50 was arbitrarily chosen as the cutoff point for 
item selection. 
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CA I Scale 



CA II Scale 



TABLE III 



V Matrix 
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I 


II 


• III 


..IV 


V 


VI ' 


VII . 


11 


.65 


.04 


.25 


.05 


.11 


.09 


.08 


12 


.68 


.02 


.29 


.01 


.01 


.19 


.04 


15 


.66 


.15 


.15 


.06 


.04 


.25 


.14 


17 


• 72 


.05 


-.05 


.09 


.07 


.25 


.004 


19 


.67 


.05 


.02 


.09 


.04 


.22 


.01 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


21 


.09 


.68 


.09 


.14 


.02 


.09 


.32 


22 


.14 


.85 


.15 


.06 


.02 


.20 


.08 


25 


.09 


.84 


.17 


.07 


.005 


.25 


.10 


27 


.45 


.33 


.29 


.02 


.08 


.05 


.17 


III Scale 
















I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


5 


.06 


.16 


.48 


«35 


.04 


.25 


.24 


10 


.13 


.04 


.77 


.06 


.20 


.05 


.02 


13 


.27 


.15 


-76 


.04 


.02 


.13 


.01 


14 


.20 


.11 


.80 


.08 


.07 


.11 


.05 


25 


.41 


.15 


.41 


.08 


.14 


.05 


.08 



All factors ’’reflected” to yield positive values 
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The items selected for each of the three scales inter- 
correlate highly, with all values significant at the 
.01 level. (Table TV) This is an indication of cohesive- 
ness o Intercorrelations among the three groups of items 
were computed (Appendix D), in order to determine their 
independence. Although the intercorrelations are often 
significant, they are all in the low .20* s, a fact which 

15 

rendered their effect on validity dubious. 

The CA I Scale, composed of five highly loaded items 
(average loading = .69) is a cluster dealing with the 
collective negotiations process. (Table V, p. 89) Each 
item expresses an ideological commitment negative to the 
negotiations process. The items are notable for the extreme 
bias expressed in each. It is to be expected that educators 
strongly agreeing with each of these items would be militantly 
anti-negotiation in outlook. The split half reliability 
for CA I, using the Spearman Brown prophecy formula, is .82. 

The CA II Scale, a cluster of four items (average 
loading = .68), deals with the ’•sanctions” process as 
espoused by the NEA. Three of the items express ideo- 
logically positive concepts, while the fourth is negative 
in tone. The fourth item in CA II is the weakest of 



the three scales, having a loading of only .33- The 
logical validity of arguments for inclusion of this item 
are strong, however. Split half reliability for CA II, 
Spearmaxi- Brown prophecy formula, is .82. 



■^Average r for CA I - CA II ■ .21; average r for 
CA I - CA III » .24; average r for CA II - CA III = .25 
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TABLE IV 

Intercorrelations of Items in Factors I, II, and III 
GA I COLLECTIVE NEGOTIATION 





11 


12 


15 


17 


19 


11 


loOO 










12 


.53 


1.00 








15 


.41 


.47 


1.00 






17 


.41 


.44 


.51 


1.00 




19 


.37 


.39 


.41 


.49 


1.00 



CA II "SANCTIONS" 







21 


22 


23 


27 




21 


1.00 










22 


.55 


1.00 






S> 


25 


.55 


.80 


1.00 


1.00 




27 


.28 


.31 


.34 
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TABLE V 

§ 

Factor Loadings of Items and Average Loadings 
* CA I, II and III Scales 



CA I - Collective Negotiation 

Items Factor Loadings 

11. I feel that the good teacher can always .65 

get the salary he needs without resorting 

to collective negotiations • 

12. I believe that collective bargaining, .67 

alias professional negotiation, is 

beneath the dignity of teachers. 

15 o I feel that collective negotiations is .67 

chipping away by inches at local control 
and should be resisted. 

17* I think collective negotiations by teachers .74- 
organizations may lead to totalitarianism 
in education, a kind of dictatorship by the 
teachers . 

19. I believe that most of the leaders in the .70 

drive for collective negotiations are in- 
sincere power seekers who do not have the 
best interests of education at heart. 

Average Loading .69 






CA II - "Sanctions " 



21. I think teachers have a right to impose .68 

sanctions on school boards under certain 
circumstances. 

22. I think that sanctions are a step forward .85 
in acceptance of teacher responsibility for 
self-discipline and for insistence upon 
conditions conducive to an effective program 

of education. 

25. I believe sanctions are a means of improving .84- 
educational opportunity and eliminating 
conditions detrimental to professional ser- 
vice. 

27. I believe that any teacher sanction or other 

coercive measure is completely unprofessional •* .33 

Average Loading * .68 
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TABLE V (Con't.) 
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CA III - Strikes 
Items 



Factor Loadings 



3. Teachers should be able to withhold 
services under certain conditions. 

10. Teachers should not strike in order 
to enforce their demands. 

13® I believe that strikes, sanctions, boy- 
cotts, mandated arbitration or mediation 
are improper procedures to be used by 
public school employees who are dissatis- 
fied with their conditions of employment. 

14. I feel that the teacher cannot withhold his 
services without violating professional 
ethics and trust. 

25 . I feel that the traditional position that 
teachers, as public employees, may not 
strike is the only defensible position for 
a school district to take. 



Average Loading 



.48 

.77 

.76 



.80 



.41 



• 64 
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The CA III Scale, a five item cluster (average 
loading = o64) deals with the concept of strike as practiced 
in the private sector of the American economy «. Pour out 
of five items reflect negatively on the strike in public 
education, while one supports this concept. The items 
are quite homogeneous in general tone, lending an atmosphere 
of cohesiveness to the scale* Split half reliability for 
CA III is .83. 

From this analysis, it appears that there are present 
three important factors, each of which taps a discrete 
facet of the overall collective action process. Any 
hypothesis as to the "real” nature of a factor is, of 
course, subject to further empirical validation prior to 
its acceptance with finality. The evidence at hand lends 
strong support to the validity of these factors, however. 

Utilizing the items contained in the three factors 
which display the highest factor loadings, three scales, 
the CA I, CA II and CA III, have been constructed. High 
item intercorrelations indicate a considerable degree of 
cohesiveness within scales and logical validity arguments 
support the inclusion of the various items;. 

It is felt that the procedure followed is something 
of an improvement over the traditional Likert or Thurstone 
techniques of scaling, in that some information as to the 
"true" factors behind the attitudes being measured is 
provided by the analysis. Thus, the technique probably 
represents a departure from the oft-ridiculed "mindless 
empiricism" to which educational researchers fall prey on 










CHAPTER TV 

ANALYSIS OP COLLECTIVE ACTION DATA 

"The hypothesis is -foe connecting link between 
two worlds: The world of explanation and theory 

and the empirical world of phenomena and facto 
The very task of science is to furnish phenomena 
in the empirical world with explanations# » • " 

Hypotheses, when utilized in research activities, 
generally represent testable ideas having a certain degree 
of logical validity, from the researcher* s point of viewo 
In this analysis, hypotheses based on the sex and organiza- 
tional position of North Carolina educators are examined 
in some detail o In line with the findings of the pilot 
study, the conceptual hypothesis that male educators are 
more favorably inclined toward teacher collective action, 
including collective negotiations, "sanctions ,*' and 
strikes, than are female educators, has been tested# 

Also tested was the conceptualization that classroom 
teachers are more favorably inclined toward teacher 
collective action, including collective negotiations, 
"sanctions," and strikes, than are principals 0 Oh the 
basis of the scoring pattern employed, they should score 
higher on the scales# 

The operational hypotheses utilized in the analysis 
of data are as follows : 

lo Male educators will score higher on items dealing 
with collective negotiations ("sanctions," strikes) than 
female educators# 

W# Charters, Jr. "The Hypothesis in Scientific 
Research" (University of Oregon, 1967) Unpublished paper. 
Mimeographed, p. 2. 
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2. Teachers will score higher on items dealing with 
collective negotiations ("sanctions ," strikes) than 
principals. 

Interaction effects in scoring patterns based on 
sex and position will manifest themselves on items dealing 
with collective negotiations ("sanctions," strikes). 

The collective action data were analyzed by use of 

2 

two-part analysis of variance, a procedure yielding F 
values for esx, position and interaction effects. The 
5 percent level of significance was chosen. (Table VI) 

In additon to hypothesis testing, the study served 
a hypothesis-generating function. In line with this 
approach, addtional analyses have been made, based on 
various categorizations appearing logically to contain 
potential response variation of significant proportions. 
This part of the analysis answered the following questions 
of potential significance. 

1. How does the length of time educators have dwelled 
in the state affect their responses to items dealing with 
collective negotiations, "sanctions," and strikes? 

2. How does the educational level of educators 
affect their responses to items dealing with collective 
negotiations, "sanctions," and strikes? 

3- How does the type of school unit in which employed 
(i*e., city v. county) affect the responses of educators 
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James E. Wert, et. al., Statistical Methods in 
Educational and Psychological Research. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts* 1954) 9 pp« 197-199- 
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to items dealing with collective negotiations, "sanctions," 
and strikes? 

4o How does the size of the town of residence affect 
the responses of educators to items dealing with collective 
negotiations, "sanctions," and strikes? 

5® How does length of experience affect the responses 
of educators to items dealing with collective negotiations, 
"sanctions," and strikes? 

6. How does the level at which employed (i e e., 
elementary-secondary affect the responses of educators to 
items dealing with collective negotiations, "sanctions," 
and strikes? 

7. How does level of certification affect the 
responses of educators to items dealing with collective 
negotiations, "sanctions ,” and strikes? 

The latter analyses were conducted utilizing two- 
part analysis of variance. In this instance, position 
was held constant (i.e., analysis was run first on 
teachers, then on principals) and a blocking procedure 
was employed for sex. It was decided to observe the 
interaction of the sex variable with the other variables 
under consideration, since it had been shown during the 
pilot study that sex is a major contributor to response 
variance. In addtion to providing valuable interaction 
information, inclusion of the sex variable had the effect 
of reducing the error term, thus increasing the sensitivity 
of the analysis of variance. (Tables VIII - X) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Collective Negotiations Scale (CA-I) 

The collective negotiations scale, it will be 
recalled, measures attitudes toward the process of 
collective bargaining or negotiations in public education 
In general, scoring on the collective negotiations scale 
(CA-I) indicates that a majority of the sample are relatively 
uncommitted or undecided in their attitudes toward the 
collective negotiations process® This finding is based on 
mean scores for the various subsets, which tended to cluster 
near the midpoint of the scoring continuum. This general 
clustering did not prevent the appearance of significant 
differences in subset response, however® Subset means 
and standard deviations are included in Table VII. 

The hypothesis that ’’male educators will score higher 
than female educators on items dealing with collective 
negotiations” was confirmed by the analysis. A signifi- 
cant F based on sex differences was obtained® (Table VI) 
Male teachers scored approximately one-half standard 
deviation above the midpoint on the collective negotiations 
scale (CA-I), a fact which identifies them as being the 
group most favorably disposed toward the collective 
negotiations process. The other three subsets scored at 
or around the midpoint, an indication that they are 
undecided in their attitudes toward collective negotiations. 
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TABLE VI 

Two-Part Analysis of Variance 
Collective Negotiations - CA-I 
Main Hypotheses 
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- Hypothesis 



Source of 
Variation 



df 



> Mean 



Square 



a 



Male educators will score Sex 
higher on items dealing 
with Collective negotia- 
tions than female edu- 
cators o 



Teachers will score higher Position 
on items dealing with 
collective negotiations 
than principals. 



A significant inter- 
action effect based on 
sex and position will 
occur. 



Inter- 

action 



1 357.89 19.35 .01 



1 103.41 5.65 .05 



7.20 



•394 n.s 



Within 884 
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The hypothesis that "teachers will score higher on 
items dealing with collective negotiations than principals" 
was confirmed by the analysis. A significant F based on 
position differences was obtained. (Table YI) 

While the scores of all groups were relatively near 
the midpoint, which is 15, male teachers (17* l) scored 
higher than male principals, (16.1), and female teachers, 
(15-1), scored higher than female principals, (14-.9)*. 

However, the scores of male principals are somewhat higher 
than those of female teachers, a fact which seems to 
indicate that sex is a more important determinant of 
attitudes toward collective negotiations than is position. 

The size of the respective F values supports this conclusion. 
Means and standard deviations for the subsets are reported 
in Table VII. 

The hypothesis that "interaction effects in scoring 
patterns based on sex and positon will manifest themselves 
on items dealing with collective negotiations was rejected, 
since the F value obtained did not achieve significance 
at the .05 level. 

"Sanctions" Scale (CA-II) 

The "sanctions" scale, as previously explained, 
measures attitudes toward various forms of militant 
or coercive activity. Usually, "sanctions" are employed 
by educators in an attempt to enforce certain demands 
made on the school board. 
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Table VI (Con't) 



Two-Part Analysis of Variance -"Sanctions" (CA-II) 

Main Hypotheses 



= Hypothesis 



Source of Mean 

Variation ax Square 



P 



Male educators will sex 1 171-09 14.89 -01 

score higher on items 
dealing with "sanctions" 
than female educators. 



Teachers will score position 1 111.96 9.74 .01 

higher on items dealing 
with "sanctions" than 
principals • 



A significant interaction inter- 
effect based on sex and action 1 2.86 .249 n.s. 

position will occur. 



Within 884 
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As in the case of CA-I, scores of the sample group 
tend to cluster around the midpoint of the scale, an 
indication of indecisiveness on questions dealing with 



the "sanctions" process,. While clustering is evident, 

significant differences in subset response have been 
identified. 
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The hypothesis that "male educators will score higher 
on items dealing with 'sanctions' than female educators" 
was confirmed by the appearance of a significant F score 
based on the effect of position# 

Hale teachers made the highest mean scores (13#1), 
an indication that they are the group most favorably 
disposed toward the use of "sanctions# " Female principals 
scored lowest on the CA-II Scale (11. 3). They are thus 
least favorably inclined toward the "sanctions” process# 

The hypothesis that "a significant interaction 
effect based on sex and position will occur" was rejected, 
as the interaction score failed to achieve significance 
at the #05 level# 



The Strike Scale (CA-III) 

The strike scale, as its name implies, measures the 
attitudes of the sample toward the use of traditional 
private sector strike techniques in public education. 

The hypothesis that "male educators will score higher 
on items dealing with strikes than female educators" was 
confirmed by the appearance of a significant F value based 
on the effect of sex. (Table VI, continued) 
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Table VI (Oon't) 





Two-Part Analysis of Variance - Strikes (CA-III) 

Main Hypotheses 



% - Hypothesis 


Source of Mean « _ 

Variation Square ^ 


Male educators will 
score higher on items 
dealing with strikes 
than female educators. 


sex 1 361.48 18.29 .01 


Teachers will score 
higher on items dealing 
with strikes than prin- 
cipals. 


position 1 454.5 22.99 .01 


A significant inter- 
action effect based on 
sex and position will 
occur. 


inter- 1 22.39 1.13 n.s. 

action 



Within 884 
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The hypothesis that ’’teachers will score higher on 
items dealing with strikes than principals” was confirmed 
by the appearance of a significant P value based on the 
effect of position. 

The scores achieved by the various subsets indicate 
considerable antipathy toward utilization of strikes in 
the public schools. Male teachers scored near the midpoint 
(14.7) of 15, an. indication that they are relatively un- 
committed on the issue. However, male principals (12.7), 
female teachers (12.9) and female principals (11.6) were 
more negative in their responses. The result in this 
case is an unmistakable indication of a negative commitment 
with regard to the use of strikes. 

The hypothesis that ”a significant interaction effect 
based on sex and position will occur” was rejected, since 
the P value based on interaction failed to achieve signifi- 
cance at .05 level. 
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Hypotheses Generating Questions 

A number of questions designed to serve a hypothesis 
generating function were posed and additional analyses 
were made based on several variables having a degree of 
logical validity in an attempt to isolate additional 
sources of significant response variance. Two-part 
analysis of variance was the analytical tool utilized. 

In this set of analyses, position was held constant 
and a blocking procedure was employed for sex. Thus, 
teachers and principals were considered separately. 
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TABLE VII 

Subset Means and Standard Deviations for 
the CA I, CA II and OA III Scales 




Subset 



IT 



I* 



S.D. 



Collective Negotiations (CA-I) 



Male teacher 
Female teacher 
Male principal 
Female principal 



254 

271 

277 

86 



17.1 

15.5 

16ol 

14.9 



4.7 

4.1 

4.2 
4.0 



•Sanctions" (CA-II) 
Male teacher 
Female teacher 
Male principal 
Female principal 



Strikes (CA-III) 
Male teacher 
Female teacher 
Male principal 
Female principal 



254 


13-1 


3.7 


271 


12 0 3 


3.3 


277 


12„5 


3.3 


86 


llo3 


3.0 


254 


14.7 


5.0 


271 


12.9 


4«2 


277 


12.7 


4.4 


86 


11.6 


4.0 
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The sex variable was included in each analysis to measure 
the interaction of this proven discriminative factor with 
other logically valid variables. The results of these 
analyses are reported in Tables VIII - X. 

It can be seen from Tables VIII- X that the variance 
contribution of the additional variables is minimal. No 
significant differences based either on the dependent 
variables themselves or upon the interaction of sex and the 
dependent variables were obtained through use of two-part 
analysis of variance. This was true for separate teacher- 
principal treatment based on the Collective Negotiations 
Scale (CA-I), the "Sanctions" Scale (CA-II) and the Strikes 
Scale (CA-III). In no instance was a significant contri- 
bution to total variance discovered. In most instances 
the 3? score for sex, as would be expected on the basis of 
previous analysis, was significant. This finding provided 
no new information, however. The analyses performed seemed 
to indicate that the effects of sex and of organizational 
position account for most of the total variance in 
respondent scores. The implications of these findings 
will be discussed at greater length in Chapter V, "Dis- 
cussion of the Results of Analyses of the Collective 
Action Scales." 
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TABLE VIII 

Two-Part Analysis of Variance - Collective Negotiations (CA-I) 

Hypotheses Generating Analysis <* Position Held Constant 

Teachers only 



Source of Variation df Mean Square f p 



1. Length of residence 


1 


57.50 


3.01 


n.s 


in state* 


sex 


1 


182.54- 


9.54- 


.01 


interaction 


1 


8.10 


.4-2 


n.s 


2o Educational level 


1 


.04- 


.002 


n.s 


sex 


1 


302.28 


15.70 


.01 


interaction 


1 


5.50 


.28 


n.s 


3o Type of school unit 


1 


39.4-2 


2.05 


n.s 


sex 


1 


34-2.30 


17.84- 


.01 


interaction 


1 


.15 


H 

O 

• 


n.s 


4o Size of town of 


residence. 


1 


1.10 


.58 


n.s 


sex 


1 


35.4-0 


18.60 


.01 


interaction 


1 


1.26 


.07 


n.s 


5» Length of experience 


1 


.25 


.01 


n.s 


sex 


1 


399.92 


20.91 


.01 


interaction 


1 


69.01 


3.61 


n.s 


6. Level of employment 


1 


71.20 


3.74- 


n.s 


sex 


1 


159.4-0 


8.4-0 


.01 


interaction 


1 


18.56 


.98 


n.s 


7. Certification level 


1 


2.60 


.14- 


n.s 


sex 


1 


3.60 


18.73 


.01 


interaction 


1 


30.24- 


1.57 


n.s 



Within 521 
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Table VIII (Con't) 

Two-Part Analysis of Variance - Collective Negotiations (CA-I) 

Hypotheses generating Analysis - Position held constant 

Principals only 



Source of Variation 


df 


Mean Square 


f 


P 


1. Length' of residence 
in state. 


1 


r: V 108 


;0D5 


n o s . 


sex 


1 


- 9.57 


.55 


. n«s. 


interaction 


1 


.0006 


.00 


n.s. 


2. Educational level 


1 


.380 


.02 


n.s. 


sex 


1 


41.56 


2.43 


n.s. 


interaction 


1 


.96 


.06 


n.s. 


3. Type of school unit 


1 


.77 


.05 


n.s. 


sex 


1 


10.75 


6.32 


.05 


interaction 


1 


34.00 


2.00 


n.s. 


4-o Size of town of 


residence 


1 


1.46 


.09 


n.s. 


sex 


1 


98.77 


5.77 


.01 


interaction 


1 


2.73 


.16 


n.s. 


5. Length of experience 


1 


5.74 


.34 


n.s. 


sex 


1 


13.12 


.77 


n.s. 


interaction 


1 


4.76 


.28 


n.s. 


6. Level of employment 


1 


.87 


.05 


n o s o 


sex 


1 


32.50 


1.90 


n o s o 


interaction 


1 


.15 


.01 


n.s. 


7« Certification level 


1 


3.42 


.20 


n.s. 


sex 


1 


122 . 89 


7.2 


.01 


interaction 


1 


26.70 


1.57 


H O S O 



Within 359 
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TABLE IX 

Two-Part Analysis of Variance - "Sanctions" (CA-II) 

Hypotheses Generating Analysis - Position held constant 

Teachers only 



Source of Variation 



1. Length of residence 

sex 

interaction 

2. Educational level 

sex 

interaction 

3o Type of school unit 
sex 

interaction 

4. Size of town of 
residence 
sex 

interaction 

5o Length of experience 
sex 

interaction 

6o Level of employment 
sex 

interaction 

7o Certification level 
sex 

interaction 



Within 521 



.f 


Mean Square 


f 


P 


1 


4-.00 


.33 


n . s o 


1 


2.04- 


.17 


n.s. 


1 


33-5 


2o74 


n.s. 


1 


4-. 82 


.39 


n o s o 


1 


76.70 


6.25 


.01 


1 


1.58 


.13 


n.s. 


1 


25.00 


2.06 


n.s. 


1 


13.30 


10.94- 


.01 


1 


4-. 75 


.39 


n.s. 


1 


10.24- 


.84 


n.s. 


1 


118.10 


9.70 


.01 


1 


37-77 


5.10 


n.s. 


1 


.08 


.006 


n • s • 


1 


87.44 


7.12 


.01 


1 


.87 


.07 


n.s. 


1 


.13 


.01 


n.s. 


1 


58.77 


4.80 


.05 


1 


1.39 


.11 


n . s . 


1 


.072 


.006 


n.s. 


1 


83.87 


6.83 


.01 


1 


1.98 


.16 


n.s. 
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« Table IX (Con't) 

Two-Part Analysis of Variance - "Sanctions” (CA-II) 

Hypotheses Generating Analysis - Position held constant 

Principals only 



Source of Variation 


df 


Mean Square 


f 


P 


1. Length of residence 


1 


2.56 


.24 


n.s, 


sex 


1 


20.86 


1.99 


n.s, 


interaction 


1 


5.57 


.34 


n.s, 


2. Educational level 


1 


4.11 


.40 


n.s, 


sex 


1 


2.19 


• 21 


n.s, 


interaction 


1 


.47 


•46 


n.s, 


3. Type of school unit 


1 


6.78 


.65 


n.s, 


sex 


1 


96.43 


9.26 


.01 


interaction 


1 


5*66 


.54 


n.s 


4. Size of town of 


residence 


1 


.0003 


.000 


n.s 


sex 


1 


78. 74 


7-53 


.01 


interaction 


1 


5.48 


• 52 


n.s 


5o Length of experience 


1 


.95 


.09 


n.s 


sex 


1 


53.4 


3.19 


n.s 


interaction 


1 


.53 


.05 


n.s 


6. Level of employment 


1 


.46 


.04 


n.s 


sex 


1 


20.20 


1.93 


n.s 


interaction 


1 


.82 


.08 


n.s 


7. Certification level 


1 


.001 


.000 


n.s 


sex 


1 


19.66 


1.89 


n.s 


interaction 


1 


24.1 


2.32 


n.s 
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TABLE X 

Two-Part Analysis of Variance - Strikes (CA-III) 

Hypotheses Generating Analysis - Position held constant 

Teachers only 



Source of Variation 



df 


Mean Square f 


P 


1 


22.4 


I0O8 


n.s. 


1 


77.1 


3.72 


n.So 


1 


22.6 


1.09 


n.s. 


1 


6.71 


o32 


n.s. 


1 


249.50 


12.03 


.01 


1 


40.80 


1.97 


n.s. 


1 


3-51 


0I6 


n.s. 


1 


44.15 


21o21 


o01 


1 


1.78 


.86 


n.s. 


1 


61.80 


3.00 


n.s. 


1 


467.51 


22.62 


o01 


1 


35.53 


1.72 


n.s. 


1 


24.8 


1 0 20 


n.s. 


1 


252.40 


12.16 


.01 


1 


32.34 


1.56 


n 0 S a 


1 


15.74 


.76 


n.s. 


1 


251.70 


12„12 


o01 


1 


9.64 


.4-6 


n.s. 


1 


2.17 


.10 


n.s. 


1 


316.59 


15.19 


.01 


1 


.41 


.02 


n.s. 



1. Length of residence 
sex 

interaction 

2 0 Educational level 
sex 

interaction 

3. Type of school unit 
sex 

interaction 

4 0 Size of town of 
residence 
sex 

interaction 

5„ Length of experience 
sex 

interaction 

6o Level of employment 
sex 

interaction 

7o Certification level 
sex 

interaction 



Within 521 
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Table X (Con’t) 

Two-Part Analysis of Variance - Strikes (CA-1II) 

Hypotheses Generating Analysis - Position held constant 

Principals only 
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Source of Variation 


df 


Mean Square 


f 


P 


1. Length of residence 


1 


8.18 


IU L 
• 1 » 


n.s. 


sex 


1 


15.87 


• 86 


n. s . 


interaction 


1 


1.82 


-09 


n.s. 


2. Educational level 


1 


10.92 


-59 


n.s. 


sex 


1 


23.10 


1-23 


n.s. 


interaction 


1 


7.64 


.42 


n.s. 


3. Type of school unit 


1 


5.05 


1.66 


n.s. 


< v <L 

sex 


1 


56.33 


5-07 


n.s. 


interaction 


1 


4.35 


.24 


n.s. 


4. Size of town of 


residence 


1 


2o27 


.12 


n.s. 


sex 


1 


67-14 


3-65 


n.s. 


interaction 


1 


.44 


.02 


n.s. 


5. Length of experience 


1 


5-99 


-33 


n.s. 


sex 


1 


27-05 


1.50 


n.s. 


interaction 


1 


1.02 


• 06 


n.s. 


6o Level of employment 


1 


.62 


-03 


n . S e 


sex 


1 


14.40 


.78 


n.s. 


interaction 


1 


-76 


.04 


n.s. 


7o Certification level 


1 


.64 


.04 


n 0 s 0 


sex 


1 


49-04 


2.66 


n.s. 


interaction 


1 


.14 


.01 


n.s. 



Within 359 
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Correlations Between Collective Action Scales and 
kerlinger* s ESI- AS locale 

Collective action, a multi-faceted social force, 
can be thought of as a "forward-looking" or "liberal" 
trend in education. Given the basic commitment to change 
and the disregard for traditional bureaucratic patterns 
in favor of the basic needs of the individual professional 
it seemed reasonable to posit a relationship between 
teacher militancy and the doctrine espoused by liberal 
groups, such as the now-defunct Progressive Education 
Association. Such groups tend to champion liberal educa- 
tional ideas of various kinds. It seemed reasonable to 
suggest that persons favoring progressivist thought would 
be likely to favor militant collective action, another 
liberal social construct. 

In 1902 John Dewey described two mad or schools of 
educational thought, which have since been called the 
progressive and traditional schools.^ As later amplified 
upon by Kerlinger, the traditionalist favors external 
discipline, traditional subject matter curriculum and 
moral standards, and general authoritarianism in 
educational matters. The progressive, on the other hand, 
emphasizes self-discipline, a problem-solving approach, 
emphasis on children* s interests and needs, and liberal 

^John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago: 
University of Chicago rress , 1902. ) 
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social orientations which promote education as a change 
vehicle. 4 Teacher collective action appears to he related 
closely to the concept of social change and is antithetical 
at least currently, to hierarchical authoritarianism. 

Based on Kerlinger* s results and rationale and on the 
results of the pilot study performed in connection with 
development of the Collective Action Scales, it was 
judged appropriate to perform an analysis designed to 
quantify the relationship, if any, between performance on 
Kerlinger* s progressivism-traditionalism scale (ESI-AB), 
and CA Scales I, II and III. 5 The statistical vehicle 
employed was Pearson Product— Moment Correlation. This 
portion of the study was intended to generate hypotheses 
concerning relationships between progressive— traditional 
philosophies in education and the collective action 
movement. The following questions were asked and analyzed. 

1. Is there a significant relationship between the 
scores of male teachers (female teachers, male principals, 
female principals) on Kerlinger* s ESI-AB Scale and on 
Collective Action Scale I (collective negotiations)? 

2 . Is there a significant relationship between the 
scores of male teachers (female teachers, male principals, 
female principals) on Kerlinger *s ESI-AB Scale and on 
Collective Action Scale II ("sanctions")? 

4 Pred N. Kerlinger, "Progressivism and Traditionalism 
Basic Factors of Educational Attitudes , " The Journal : of 
Social Psychology , XLVIII ( 1958 ), p. 115 - 

5 a more complete explanation of Kerlinger* s ESI-AB 
Scale is provided in Chapter VI o 
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3. Is there a significant relationship between the 
scores of male teachers (female teachers, male principals, 
female principals) on Kerlinger*s ESI-AB Scale and on 
Collective Action Scale III (strikes)? 

A tabular presentation of the results of this 
analysis is presented in Table XI. 

It can be seen that the correlations between the 
collective negotiations scale (CA-I) and the progressivism- 
traditionalism scale (A-B) are significant for three of 
the four subsets, an indication that a degree of relation- 
ship exists between the scoring patterns of the respondents 
on the two scales. While the results are of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant some attempt at interpretation, they 
are adjudged to be rather marginal in nature. Conclusions 

drawn therefrom must be tentative, subject to further 

£ 

empirical validation. 

According to the data, a positive relationship 
exists between collective negotiations and progress ivism- 
traditionalism, as measured by the CA-I and A-B scales. 

.The correlations split along position and, less 
clearly, along sex lines. Teachers* attitudes toward 
collective negotiations and toward progressivism-traditional- 
ism are considerably more highly correlated than those of 
principals. 

The correlations of male educators are, within 
position, higher than those of females. Female principals 

^The truism that, given sufficient sample size, signi- 
ficant correlations can. be obtained for almost any two 
columns of data warrants consideration in this instance. 
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TABLE XI 

Product-Moment Correlations between Collective Action Scales 
I, II and III and Education Scale I-AB 



Variables 



H 



r 



P 



* 



Collective Negotiations . 
Scale (CA-I) and Progres- 
sivism Traditionalism,. 
Scale (A-B) 



Male teachers 


254 


.24 


.01 


Pemale teachers 


271 


d7 




Male principals 


27 7 


.136 


-03 


Pemale principals 


86 


-.095 


n.s 



"Sanctions M Scale (CA-II) 
and Progressivism- Tradi- 
tionalism Scale (A-B) 



Male teachers 


254 


.12 


n.s 


Pemale teachers 


271 


-.009 


n.s 


Male principals 


277 


.182 


.01 


Pemale principals 


86 


-.132 


n.s 



Strike Scale (CA-III) and 
Pro gr e s s i vi sm- Tr adi t i onal 
ism Scale (A-B) 



Male teachers 


254 


.15 


o05 


Pemale teachers 


271 


-.009 


n.s 


Male principals 


277 


-.058 


n.s 


Pemale principals 


86 


** 0 168 


n.s 



* r's of .138 and .181 are significant at the .05 levels, 
respectively for male teachers, female teachers and male 
principals; r's of .217 and .283 are significant at the 
.05 levels, respectively for female principals. 
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manifest a low negative correlation, an indication that 
their attitudes toward the two constructs in question are 
not highly congruent . Their scores indicate a slight 
negative relationship between collective negotiations and 
progressivism-traditionalism. The answer to question one, 
above, is a qualified yes, subject to further empirical 
validation. 

The relationship between attitudes toward "sanctions" 
and progressivism-traditionalism is shown by the data to 
be minimal. The correlation of only one subset, male 
principals, was of sufficient magnitude to attain signifi- 
cance. The correlations split on sex, with males attaining 
low positive correlations and females attaining low negative 
correlations. This is an indication that the two sexes 
do not perceive the constructs under consideration in a 
similar manner. The answer to question two, above, must 
be in the negative, based on the data at hand. 

The strike scale (CA-III) and the progressivism- 
traditionalism scale (A-B) correlate only marginally. 

One subset, male teachers, obtained a significant correlation 
while correlations of the other three subsets were low and 
negative. Male teachers apparently perceive some degree of 
relationship between the strike and the progressivism- 
traditionalism constructs, albeit at a low level. The 
correlations for the other three subsets were non-signi- 



ficant. Prom the results obtained it appears that the 
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attitudes toward strikes and toward Dewey progressivism- 
traditionalism are independent. The answer to question 
three, above, must be in the negative given the data at 

hand. 

The results of the analyses are treated more fully in 
Chapter V, "Discussion of the Results of Analyses of the 
Collective Action Scales." 
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CHAPTER V 

DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF THE 
COLLECTIVE ACTION SCALES 



It does not folloi/, because all of the 
individuals in a group would gain if they achieved 
their group objective, that they would act to 
achieve that objective, even if they were all 
rational and self-interested. Indeed, unless the 
number of individuals in a group is quite small, 
or unless there is coercion or some other special 
device to make individuals act in their common 
interest, rational, self-interested individuals 
will not act to achieve their common or group 
interests. 1 



The collective action movement in public education 
is objectified in the thrusts of two major educational 
groups, the NEA and AFT, each striving to gain for them- 
selves additional authority and power over conditions 
of work and economic concerns. In this context, authority 
refers to legal and societal sanction of certain acts 
performed by a group. Authority confers the "right" to 
undertake certain activities as the need arises. Power 



*» 




refers to the capability of an individual or group to 
carry an activity or activities to a successful conclusion 
as viewed by the actors. Individuals or groups can have 
power without authority, or authority without power. A 
healthy balance between the two is most desirable, as 
teachers are becoming more aware with the passage of time. 

^Mancur Olson, Jr. , The Logic of Collective Action 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965)? p»H. 
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This drive for control is characteristic of the 



process through which vocations typically gain a higher 
status in the hierarchy of occupations « At the top of the 
hierarchy stand the professions, including the traditional 
vocations of law, medicine and the ministry., Scattered 
along a continuum leading from '’true" professionalism to 
the lowest occupations in this status categorization are 
other vocations, of which teaching is one* Just where 
teaching lies on the continuum is moot. On the basis of 
training, the standing of teachers is relatively high. On 



i 



the basis of economic rewards, teaching ranks considerably 
lower. In terms of such traditionally important structural 
characteristics of professions as : control of entry and 

exit, strong organization, and monopoly over a specialized 
body of information, teaching has for some time ranked far 
down the professional continuum. Assuredly, the current 
teacher militancy with which the public is faced is at least 
in part a result of the frustration of public school educa- 
tors' desire for professional status, and of their striving 
for a higher niche in the occupational hierarchy. 

Public education is faced with dualistic behavioral 
expectations. The public employee status of educators 
has for a long time been reinforced by traditions of 
local control of education and, more recently, by the 
development of urban educational qomplexes requiring 
ever— increasing amounts of administrative coordination. 
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Bureaucratic systems of this type normally tend to he anti- 
thetical to the development of professional ideology , 
placing constraints upon the educators which thwart the 
growth of professionalism® 

As Solomon says : "A bureaucratic system tends to foster 
a controlled., routinized work situation, one that is not 
compatible with notions of professional autonomy or respons- 
ible participation in decisions relating to the work process, 

and certainly not compatible with the exercise of creativ- 

2 

ity or initiative." 

It is possible to think of professionalism in terms 
of a group of attributes, as listed above, or as a process, 
a developing conception. That is, professionalism can be 
thought of as process rather than status . Corwin puts it 



this way: 

A mature profession may be defined, structurally, 
as an organized vocation having a legal monopoly 
over procedures for applying a body of uheoretical 
knowledge to social problems 9 wbicb includes tne 
occupation* s control over the recruitment and 
policing of its own members. But it is perhaps 
more meaningful to look at emerging professions 
as vocations in process , rather than comparing them 
to fixed structural standards. .In this case a 
drive for status, including militancy, is the impor- 
tant element. 3 

It is clear that process is dependent on people; that 



is, that no social movement can exist without people in 



^Benjamin Solomon, "A Profession Taken Por Granted," 
School Review , LXIX (1961), 286-299. 



Donald G. Corwin, "Staff Conflicts in the Public 
Schools," Cooperative Research Project No. 2637 (U- 8* Office 
of Education, 1966), pp. 78-79. 
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motion, individuals in pursuit of their goals or felt needs© 
In the case of teacher militancy, educators must be respons- 
ible for any activity, positive or negative, which trans- 
pires in the area of collective action© To determine the 
state of teacher militancy, it is generally necessary to 
determine the thinking of those involved, and to document 
overt behavior related to the process© In the study at hand, 
overt behavior was, for all practical purposes, non-existent 
in early 1966, the time when the sample was contacted. For 
this reason informational reliance was placed exclusively 
upon the reactions of individual educators to the scales 
administered. This proved to be a useful approach to the 
solution of the problems involved in describing the status 
of teacher militancy in North Carolina. 

The responses of the sample of North Carolina educators 
to the collective negotiations scale and the "sanctions " 
scale fell at or near the midpoint of the scale, an indica- 
tion that the sample group is relatively undecided or 
attitudinally uncommitted to these constructs. (Table VII, 
Chapter IV). The sample reacted in a generally negative 
manner to items in the strike scale, with three subsets 
scoring standard deviation or more below the midpoint© 

Probably the uncommitted posture of the educators in- 
volved stems from their lack of experience with collective 
negotiations and "sanctions" procedures. As of early 1966, 
few examples of overt teacher militancy of any type had been 
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h 

manifested in North Carolina. One abortive attempt at 
unionization was undertaken in late 1965« At that time, 
a group of Chapel Hill teachers formed a new teachers or- 
ganization* the North Carolina Organization of Teachers , 
apparently as a result of dissatisfaction with the conserva- 
tive teacher welfare policies of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association (NCEA). The group did not affiliate with 
the American Federation of Teachers, but its officers were 
in touch with union officials. By mid 1967? the group had 
accomplished essentially nothing, and was apparently dormant. 

In 1966, the NCEA appointed a committee to prepare 
guidelines for professional negotiation. The committee had 
produced nothing of substance by mid 1967, for reasons 
which are unclear. Also during 1966, the NCEA sponsored a 
weekend workshop on "Professional Cooperation." This was 
apparently a tentative effort to determine teacher reaction 
to the collective negotiations process. The meeting resulted 
in no substantive activity directed toward the establishment 
of collective negotiations in North Carolina. 

The first "sanctions" activity in North Carolina was 
manifested in the spring of 1967 , after the sample had been 
contacted. At that time, the taxpayers of Winston-Salem-, 

^ An early (1946) conflict, called the "South-Piedmont" 
controversy, hinged on disagreement concerning the legisla- 
tive program of the North Carolina Education Association, 
which was felt by a group of teachers from the Charlotte 
area to be inadequate. While the dissension was serious, 
no collective negotiations or "sanctions" resulted. 
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1 Forsyth County, defeated a special tax and bond levy which, 
would have made possible a raise in salary for local teachers 
Following the failure of the levy, the local teachers called 



for national, state and local "sanctions” against the school 
unit. The NBA and NCEA decided against such action, but the 
local teachers association invoked "sanctions" following 
the close of school in early June, 1967- The group issued 
statements calling the unit an unsatisfactory place to teach 



and asked that teachers avoid accepting employment in Winston- 



Salem until the "sanctions" had been lifted. At the time of 
this writing (June, 1967), the "sanctions" were still in 

effect. 

With the few exceptions noted above, North Carolina 



educators have had no contact with the concepts of collec- 
tive negotiations and "sanctions." The relatively undecided 
stance of the sample seems to support this fact. 

The low scores attained by the sample on the strike 
scale are apparently a function of the general "anti-union" 
orientation of the populace. As a relatively non-unionized 
southern state with a long history of "union-breaking 
activities, North Carolina has traditionally manifested 
antipathy toward organized labor and the tactics thereof. 
Additionally, teachers in North Carolina, as in other states, 
tend to subscribe to the "professional" dogma that the strike 



is an unacceptable activity for teachers to support or par- 
ticipate in. Assuming that the data is generalizable, the 
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scores achieved by the sample are a clear indication that 
the strike is an indefensible form of behavior so far as 

North Carolina educators are concerned. 

Ihe hypotheses that "males will score higher than 
females" on the three scales were generally supported, 
although the significance of mean differences is, in some 
cases, dubious. The data indicate that male educators in 
the sample are more positive in attitude toward collective 
negotiations, "sanctions," and strikes than are female 
educators. 

The possible explanations for this result are numerous. 
It could be argued that women tend, in general, to be more 
personally shy and conservative than men and that they, 
consequently , eschew militance whenever possible. It could 
also be posited that female educators are more committed to 
student welfare than to personal gain, while men are econom- 
ically oriented. However, it is equally possible that women 
are less professionally oriented, less committed to teach- 
ing as a career then their male counterparts. This being the 
case, they would be less likely to support collective mili- 
tance because for them the advancement of the teaching pro- 
fession would not be criterial.^ Goldhammer reports that 

Many women teachers are not professionally 
oriented toward their jobs. Some are married* 



5 it is assumed that teacher militance is a positive* 
rather chan a negative* educational force. 
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have children, and feel their first responsibil- 
ity is to their homes and youngsters rahner 
than to the school. 6 

The fact that many women are married persons supple- 
menting their husbands' incomes is seen as contributing to 
differences between female and male attitudes toward the 
collective action process. Moskow points out that. 

41% of all teachers are 'married wom.3n with 
their husbands present.' Thus, for a substantial 
portion of all public school teachers their salary 
is a 'second income' to the family, and as a 
result salary increases are probably not as cru- 
cial to this group as they are to primary income 
earners. 7 

Since 78% of all North Carolina teachers and 70% of 
the nation's teachers are female, this finding is a signifi- 
cant indicator of future activity in collective negotiations 
It can be expected that militant activities will generally 
be inspired and led by male educators, who constitute a 

minority of the total teaching force. 

Zeigler indicated that a majority of male teachers are 
upwardly mobile, economically speaking, while a majority of 



6 Keith Goldhammer et. al. Issues and Pr oblems ■ in 
Contemporary Educational of 
Education, "Final Heport No • 6T-2423 (1967 ) * PP • 37-38. 



^Michael H. Moskow, "Teachers and Unions: An Analysis 
of the Applicability of Collective Bargaining for Public 
School Teachers" (unpublished Doctor's Dissertation, The 
University of Pennsylvania, 1956), p. 97 • 
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8 



females are not upwardly mobile. Since upwardly mobile 
persons are more likely to participate in activities per- 
ceived as capable of enhancing their status, this finding 
is seen as supporting the contention that males are the most 
likely candidates for leadership in the collective action 
movement. Corwin indicates that the most “belligerent 
professionals were more likely to be men than women...*' 
although some women did contribute militant leadership of 
a “milder form."^ 



It is projected then, that the collective action move- 
ment will tend to be dominated by male educators, with female 
educators operating in a supportive role. As in most organ- 
ized activities, the great majority of teaching personnel 
will be carried ^silently along, giving tacit consent to the 
actions of their more activist, generally male, leaders. To 
misquote Michels, 1 ^ “Who says (militant educational) organ- 
izations says (male) oligarchy." 

The general hypotheses that “teachers will score higher 
than principals" on the three scales were confirmed, although 
once again the significance of differences between mean 
scores is dubious in some instances. Within sex category, 



8 



Harmon Zeigler, The Political World of the High School 



Teacher (Eugene: Cent er for Advanced Study of Educational 
Administration , University of Oregon, 1966), p. 152. 



^Corwin, o £. cit . , pp. 456-4*57. 



^Robert Michels, Political Parties (New York: The 
Free Press, 1949), p. 401. 
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teachers' scores are consistently higher than principals'. 

« 

There are several possible explanations for the scoring 
pattern manifested. Economically speaking, teachers have 
considerably more reason to be militant than principals. 

Few principals are forced to work at second jobs after school 
hours in order to survive, but in 1961 about 4-7.4$ of the 
male teaching force and 7*6% of the female teachers held 
second jobs during the academic year. Such a situation is 
both fatiguing and frustrating to the individuals involved, 
and no doubt fosters a mental climate receptive to militant 
suggestions. The problem falls mainly upon the male teacher. 
The statistics show that most females are apparently able to 
survive without recourse to "moonlighting. ,f 

Principals are less receptive to collective action than 
teachers for a second reason, this one involving questions 
of authority and power. There is little doubt that teacher 
collective action has as its major purpose the compromising 
of traditional administrative and lay control through gradual 
accretion of teacher prerogatives • As Wildman stated: 

The avowed theoretical purpose and practical 
effect of collective bargaining is to grant 
employee organizations an increased measure of 
control over the decision-making processes of 
management .12 



^National Education Association, "American Public School 
Teachers," EEA Journal , LII (April, 1963) » 4-8-51* 

12 Wesley A. Wildman and Charles R. Perry, "3roup Con- 
flict and School Organization," Phi Delta Kappan, XVII 
(January, 1966), 24-5* 
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Naturally, the erosion of administrative authority is 
not pleasant for principals, as a group,. to contemplate. It 
is logical that they should he somewhat less than enthusias- 
tic concerning increasing encroachments upon their area of 
administrative discretion. Such encroachments tend to destroy 
the principals power to act while leaving responsibility 
for events occurring within the school in his hands. This 
is a source of increasing irritation to principals. Reason 
says : 



As a school administrator, you are management. 

In the final analysis management is held responsible 
for the operation of the schools and management, not 
the school teachers, is Judged deficient if the 
public considers the schools to be operating ineffec- 
tively. If management has this responsibility, then 
it must also retain commensurate authority to carry 
out this responsibility . 13 

With this type of thinking apparently the rule among 
public school principals , it is not surprising that their 
scores on the collective action scales tend to be lower than 
those of teachers. Even if it were the desire of principals 
to support teacher militancy, overt activity would be highly 
unlikely, since principals are hired to support board policy, 




not to further teacher goals per se . To employ administra- 



13 

Paul L. Reason, "Concerns of School Administrators 
About the Manifestations of Teacher Aspirations When they 
Result in Some Form of Collective Negotiations," Employer- 
Employee R elations in the Public Schools, Robert £. Doherty, 
edo (Ithaca: New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, 1967), pp. 20-21. 
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tive personnel who failed to carry out school hoard policies 
would be disastrous, from the board* s point of view. As 
Lieberman and Moskow state: "Effective school administration 
would be impossible if administrative personnel were free 
to engage in activities designed to frustrate board pol- 
icies."^ 

This being the case, it seems likely that those princi- 
pals who are sympathetic to the goals of the teaching staff, 
because they "still think of themselves as teachers," or 
for other reasons, will tend to avoid overt display of such 
feelings. They will, for reasons of professional survival, 
increasingly hold themselves aloof from "political" activi- 
ties such as salary negotiations, except as they directly 
affect administrator remuneration, and will demonstrate in- 
creasing interest in "professional" matters, such as super- 
vision of instruction, curriculum, and operation of the plant. 
(Even these areas, incidentally, are becoming centers of 
controversy). Such a course of action seems, tinder the cir- 
cumstances, to be quite rational. 

Examination of the mean subset scores yields some inter- 
esting insights into the responses of the sample. Examina- 
tion of Table VII, Chapter IV, shows that the scoring patterns 
tend to run as follows: male teachers score highest; female 



■J^yron Lieberman and Michael H. Moskow, Collective 
Negotiations for Teachers (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. . 
1936 ;, t>. 183“ 
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teachers and male principals score at or near the midpoint; 
and female principals make the lowest scores* The implica- 
tions of this pattern are clear* Male teachers are consist - 
ently most favorable toward collective action, female princi- 
pals are consistently most unfavorable, while male principals 
and female teachers are undecided or uncommitted on the issue* 
This scoring pattern reinforces the contention that male 
teachers are most likely to furnish leadership for the 
collective action movement in education, while female teach- 
ers will tend to assume the role of passive followers. Of 
significance is the fact that female teachers and male prin- 
cipals, who constitute a majority of the N. 0. sample and 
of the education profession, hold similar uncommitted atti- 
tudes toward the collective action process. If the Sample 
is representative of overall attitudes, it can be assumed 
that educators are, by and large, rather homogeneous in 
their thinking concerning teacher militance, or collective 
negotiations. One can, consequently, expect a somewhat 
bland, "middle-of-the-road" point of view to prevail among 
a majority of school personnel. 

The results of the hypotheses generating study indicate 
that most of the total variance in response to the scales 
is accounted for by the sex and organizational position 
variables. Length of residence has little effect on attitudes 
toward collective action, probably as a result of the fact 
that most North Carolina educators were trained in state 
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institutions and have pursued their entire teaching careers 
within the state o Education level and certification level 
do not significantly affect educator attitudes toward 
collective action, a somewhat surprising f indingo It.ihed j. 
been expected that increased training would increase general 
receptiveness to militant collective actiono The reasons 
for this finding are not clear. 

Type of school unit (city-county) and size of city of 
residence have little effect upon respondent scores. It 
had been thought that large city educators would respond 
differently than those from small cities or from rural 
areas, since labor-oriented activities such as collective 
action generally find a more favorable reception in the 
larger population centers. Also? it was thought that the 
presence of more highly organized and activist teacher 
groups in large cities would promote responses more 
favorable to collective action than would be found in small 
cities or rural areas. The non-appearance of significant 
differences may be a function of the rural homogeneity 
of the state in general. That is, responses may be 
influenced by the fact that urban-rural crystallization 
has not occurred to any great extent in North Carolina. 

The fact that significant attitudinal variations 
based on level of experience did not appear indicates 
that, insofar as attitudes toward collective action are 
concerned, experience causes little, if any, difference 
in the reactions of public school personnel. It had been 
posited that political attitudes and attitudes toward 
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collective action are somewhat related* However, the data 
do not support this contention, since, as Zeigler found, 
political conservatism tends to vary directly with length 
of teaching experience 

Ho significant differences based on level of employ- 
ment appeared. It had seemed logical that secondary 
teachers would score significantly higher than elementary 
teachers on the Colletive Action Scales, since males are in 
a majority in the secondary schools. The mean scores of 
male and female secondary teachers were slightly higher than 
those of male and female elementary teachers, but not 
significantly so. 

From these findings it becomes apparent that there is 
considerable homogeneity of attitude among sample res- 
pondents. The analyses employed, based on the use of 
variables having logical validity, seem to indicate that most 
of the response variance present is accounted for by the 
sex and organizational position of the respondents. These 
findings represent a small piece in the complex behavioral 
pattern constituting teacher- administrator-board relations. 
Considerably more empirical validation will be necessary 
before the parameters of this process can be delineated with 
any degree of certainty. 

It appears that Olson* s comment at the beginning 
of this chapter is quite apropos to the findings of the 
study. While there is little, doubt that North Carolina 

■^Harmon Zeigler, The Political World of the High School 
Teacher (Eugene : Center for Advanced Study ' of Educational 
Administration, University of Oregon, 1966), p. 9 • 
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teachers qualify as both "rational and self interested 
individuals" and that they would benefit if they employed 
collective negotiations as a matter of course } thus far, 
the teachers of North Carolina have not only eschewed overt 
collective militancy but have, by and large, rejected the 
thinking which fosters such activity. How long it will be 
before this general attitudinal predisposition changes, or 
indeed whether it will ever change is moot. 

Correlations Between Dewey Progress ivism and Collective 
Action 

As pointed out in Chapter IV, collective action was 
thought to be related to progressive educational thought 
due to the former* s liberal social characteristics. 

These characteristics include a basic commitment to change 
in public education, and a disregard for traditional bureau- 
cratic patterns in favor of the needs of the individual 
professional. However, the results of the analyses lend 
only qualified support to this prediction. All correlations, 
including those which are significant, are marginal in 
size, a fact which renders their validity dubious. Inter- 
pretations are, therefore, qualified by the adjuration 
caveat emptor . 

Some degree of positive relationship appears to exist 
between the construct collective negotiations and 
progressivism-traditionalism. Thus, respondents who favor 
the collective negotiations process also exp'ouse Dewey 
progressivism. Those who are opposed to collective 
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negotiations are more inclined, toward. uncommittedness or 
toward historical traditionalism in their educational 
philosophies. Carried to its logical extreme, the presence 
of a high score on one scale would he predictive of scores 
on the other. However, the low correlation obtained makes 
interpretations arrived at in this manner at best equivocal. 
It is probably more defensible to indicate simply that there 
is apparent a slight positive correlation between the two 
constructs, and that it would be interesting to perfoim 
additional research designed to reinforce or to disprove 

the validity of the finding. 

The data indicate that the samplers attitudes toward 

the constructs "sanctions" and strike and toward Dewey 
progressivism-traditionalism are independent. That is, 
a respondent’s scores on the "sanctions" and strike scales 
in no way influence his score on the progressivism-tradi- 
tionalism scale. Thus, the contention that attitudes 
toward "sanctions" and strikes are somehow related to 
progressive-traditional educational attitudes, is rejected, 
subject to further empirical testing. It is hoped that 
additional research along this line can be undertaken 
within a reasonable period of time. 




